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NEw EDUCATION READERS 
BuoksI and II. Each - - 
Book III, - .40; Book IV - 

BARNES’S NATURAL SLANT PEN- 

MANSHIP 
Books, perdozen - - - - 
Charts,perset - - - - - 
STEWART AND COE’s First Days 
INSCHOOL- - - - - - 

THE BALDWIN PRIMER - - 

BALDWIN’S SCHOOL READERS 
Five-Book Series or Eight-Book 

Series 

NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 
Elementary, $.60; Advanced - 

RICE’s RATIONAL SPELLING Book 
PartI- - $17; PartTI- - 

PATTERSON’S AMERICAN Woap 

MOOK <P *s4 ES Ss 

BARNES’S NATIONAL Pied 

PENMANSHIP 
Books, perdozen - - - 
Charts, perset - - - - 

MILNE’S ARITHMETICS 
Elements, $.30; Intermediate : 
Standard- - - - se 

HORNBROOK’S Kjiethidwecs 
Primary, $.35; Grammar School 


- $ .35 


45 


‘75 
1.50 | 


125 
35 


imposes on thousands the puzzling 
duty of deciding on the best text- 
books. No selection will be re- 
dretted twhich includes any of the 
Following: 














RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


WINSLOW’S NATURAL ARITHMETIC 
Book I, $30; Book II- - - -§ .40 
Book III" - - 250 

McMASTER’S PRIMARY HisToRY 

OF THE UNITED STATES - 60 
NEw EDUCATION READER. B’k IV 45 
Barrp’s GRADED Work IN ARITH- 

METIC. Fifth Year- - - 125 
ARNOLD’S STORIES OF ANCIENT 

PEOPLES- - - - 50 
BALDWIN’S DISCOVERY OF THE OL 

NORTHWEST - - .60 
Loaiz & UECKE’s STORY READER 230 
MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOOK- 

KEEPING. Introductory Course 1.00 

Complete Course - - - - 1.50 

Hoxie’s Civics For N. Y. STATE - 1,00 

MUZZARELLI’S BRIEF FRENCH 

COURSE - - - 2 «© « 

GARNER’S SPANISH GRAMMAR-  -_ 1.25 

MILNE’'s ACADEMIC ALGEBRA - - 1.25 

BRITTAIN’S INTRODUCTION TO 

CARSAR: +. oo e) etc ien = 75 





BAIRD’S GRADED WORK IN ARITH- 
METIC 
Six Books for Six Years 
WHITE'S ARITHMETICS 
First Book - - - - 
New Elementary- - - 
New Complete - - - 


MAXWELL’s ENGLISH Coviidat 
Introductory Lessons - - 
Advanced Lessons - - 


LYTE’s LANGUAGE SERIES 
Elementary English-  - 
Elements of Grammar and Com- 

position - - - 
Advanced Grammar and Com- 
position ar : 

METCALF's ENGLISH SERIES 
Elementary English- - - - 
English Grammar - - 

MCMASTER’s UNITED STATES 

HISTORIES 
Primary, $.60; School - - 
OVERTON’S APPLIED Puysr- 
OLOGIES 
Primary, $.30; Intermediate 
Advanced - Ss ne 

NATURAL CoursE. IN Music 

Full Course—Seven Books-and 
Charts 
Short Course—Two Books 











AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY-~Publishers 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO BOSTON 





ATLANTA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


DIXON’S FLAT PENCIL 


In Nickel Holder and Lengthener 


This is an exceedingly useful pencil for pocket book or vest pocket. 


is natural size, and its flat shape will commend it. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRVCIBLE Co., 


ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR IT 


The illustration 


A A A Jersey City, N. J. 
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NINE USEFUL CATALOGS: 


are issued with the purpose of bringing our publishing house to every school- 
house and teacher in the land, and making it as easy for the teacher a thousand 
miles away to select and buy the books and helps needed in his work as if he 
could visit us personally. In carrying out this purpose our catalogs have been 
carefully rearranged and new ones added. Every book has been accurately de- 
scribed and its character indicated. Any catalog sent free on application. 


I—Teachers’ Catalog. 


Just revised, our own publications only, 
128 pages. 


2—New Century Catalog. 
1600 titles, teachers’ books of all publishers. 


3—School Entertainment Catalog. 


A very complete list of entertainment 
books for all occasioas 





4—School Library Catalog. 

5—Teachers’ Library Catalog. 

6—.Supplementary Reading Cata- 
log. 

7—School Music Books. 

8—Stencil List. 

9—School-Room Portrait List. 


Send for the one you are most interested in. They are FREE—and our prices are the best. 


E. L. KELLOGG 6 CO., 61 East 9th St., New York. 





KEEP POSTED 


about the 


Latest Books 


on Teaching. 





The Modern American Speaker, compiled by 
Edwin D. Shurter. Nearly 200 choice selections by 
at speakers and writers. A fewof the pieces are 
Tom writers of the past, such as Macaulay, Clay, Em- 
met, Everett, Carlyle, but the prevailing names are 
those of Beecher, Bryan, Cleveland, Curtis, Depew, 
Doane, Grady, Graves, Jordan Lincoln, McKinley, 
Parkhurst, Schurz, Talmage, Watterson. $1.25; our 
price, $1.10 ; postage, lic. 


Moths and Butterflies, by Mary C. Dickerson. 
Has 200 my a from life, treats the subject an- 
technically, identifies forty common forms, and shows 
changes from taterpillar, thru — to butterfly. 
$2.50; our price, $2.35 3 postage, lic. 


The New Basis of Geography, by Jacques W. 
Redway. This is distinctively a book for the teacher, 
designed to aid him in the preparation for his work. 
$1.00; our price, 90c.3 postage, llc. 


First Years in Handicraft, by Walter J. Ken- 
yon. Intended to show children how to make useful 
8 with ruler, pencil, and scissors, either at home 
or school. 127 pages. $1.00; our price, 9Oc.3 postage, 8c. 

Flowers and Ferns in Their Haunts, by 
Mabel Osgood Wright. [Illustrated from photographs. 
376 pages. $2.50; our price, $2.35 $ postage, lic. 


How to Teach Reading and Composition, 
by J.J. Burns. The specia] aim of this book is to hel 
show teachers how to lead pupils to knowledge and cul- 
ture from a book, and to train them to express with 
some clearness what they may know and feel. 160 pages. 
50c.; our price, 45c.3 postage, 5c. 


Insect Life, by J. H.Comstock. An introducti 
to nature study, and a guide for teachers, students, and 
others interested in out-of-door life; original drawi 
and plates reproducing insects in natural colors. 
pages. $1.75; our price, 81.65; postage, l0c. 


With the Wild Flowers, from pussy-willow to 
thistle-down, by Maud Going. A rural chronicle of our 
flower friends and foes, describing them under their fa- 
miliar English names. pages. $1.00; our price, 
90c.; postage, &c. 


The Home Life of Wild Birds, by Francis Ho- 
bart Herrick. A new method of the study and photog- 
raphy of birds, especially of birdsin action. 141 illus- 
trations from nature by the author. 161 pages. $2.50; 
our price, $2.35; postage, lic. 


The “ory of a Child, by Pierre Loti. Translated 
by Caroline F. Smith. This is an autobiography of the 
distinguished Frenchman’s childhood, giving, not the 
facts, but rather the impressions, thoughts, and feel- 
ings. Giving thus an insight into child mind it will be 
of interest to those who pursue child study from the 
srepeetivs rather than m the analytical side. 
$1.25; our price, $1.00; postage, 12c. 

Drill Book for Elementary Schools, by J. 

ishman ; containing a ca’ & ua series of 

hysical exercises, on the Swedish system. 400 

ures from Photographs of actual positions and 150 
selections of music. 287 pages. $2.50; our price, 
$2.00; postage, 10c. 

Individuality and the Moral Aim in Amer- 
ican Education, by Mark H. Thistellon. Replete 
with valuable thoughts for teachers who desire the 
moral as well as the mental development of their 
papils. 306 pages. $1.50; our price, 81.403 postage, 


A Manual of School Hygiene. by E. W. Hope, 
D., and E. A. Browne. This manual is written for 
the special guidance of teachers in the common 
schools. 218 pages, illustrated. $1.00 ; our price, 9Oc.3 
postage, ic. 








The Second Book of Birds, by Olive Thorne 
Miller. Illustrated with 24 full page pictures, many of 
them drawn in color. The book is intended to stimu- 
late interest in the study of bird life among young 
people, It deals with the most prominent and inter- 
esting of thé well-known birds of North America, and 
is designed to be useful in all parts of the continent. 


The Education of Teachers, by W. H. Payne. 
Eight essays on Wholesome Culture, The Policy of 
Benevolence, Teachers to be Educated, not Trained ; 
Education according to Nature, Equity in Examina- 
tions, etc, etc. It is spoken of as “a thought-provok- 
ing book.” $1.50 ; our price, $1.35 3 postage, 12c. 


Blossom Hosts and Insect Guests, by W. 
Hamilton Gibson. Illustrated. This collects into one 
volume all that Mr. Gibson has written on the sub- 
sen of the fertilization of flowers. The method of 
ertilization in flowers is shown. 119 pages. 80c. ; 
our price, 70c.3 postage, 6c. 


The Insect Book, by Leland O. Howard. A 
popular account of the bees, wasps, ants, grasshoppers, 

ies, and other North American insects, except butter- 
flies, moths, and beetles. It is elaborately illustrated. 
Dr. Howard is an authority on his subject. 457 pages. 
$3.00 ; our price, $2.82 3 postage, 18c. 

Elementary Course in Woodwork, by G. A. 
Ross. This is designed for use in high schools and 
technical schools. The course provides for eight weeks 
of bench work and four weeks at wood turning, be- 
sides giving prastios in the use of carpenter tools in 
general. pages. $1.00; our price, Ce 


Nature Bionraph ies, by Clarence Moores Weed. 
This volume, by a well known professor of entomology, 
is a sort of personal acquaintance with the lives of the 
more common butterflies, moths, grasshoppers, flies, 
and so on; the fascinating details of which make 
the reader want to go out and study these everyday 
marvels for himself. Many photographic illustrations 
help to give reality and charm to the author's de- 
scriptions. $1.50 ; our price, $1.35: postage, lic. 

School Architecture, by Edmund M. Wheel- 
wright. 250 illustrations. Presents examples of many 
typical and satisfactory schools. All details of school 
construction are considered, yet the ,information is 
studiously condensed within the limits of a convenient 
handbook, which is made readily accessible by an 
unusually fall index. Size, 74¢ by 10 inches. 350 pages. 
$5.00 ; our price, 84.503 transportation, 30c. 

Plans for Busy Work, prepared by the Boston 

mary ‘leachers’ Association, and edited by Sarah 
Louise Arnold. e work for this book was collected 
and collated by a committee, and then passed to Miss 
Arnold for editing. 50c. 

New Publications to be issued by E. L. 
Kellogg & Co. in the fall of 1901: 
Kellogg’s “King Richard III.” 

Spangler’s “A Bird Play” 

ellogg’s “ Goming of Autumn’s Queen” 4 lc, 
Kellogg’s “Uncle Sam’s Examination” 4 lic, 
Kelloggs “Crowning of Flora” - lbe. 
CHILD WORLD SERIES: 

Robinson Crusoe. XITI. oe 
Stories About Animals. XIV. * 
Jack the Giant Killer. XV. pee 
Payne’s “How to Teach Aquatic Life” = 
Coburn's “ Howto D te the §chool we 
Educationa! Creeds of the 19th Century cloth 
ellogg’s “Farmer's School” paper 
“The Visit” 
“Six Musical Entertaimments” “ 
“Rural School Houses" ~ 
“Outlines of Algebra” ye 
Rh of Civil Government” for 
Statesand Pennsylvania paper 


paper l5ic. 
® lbc. 





Kellogg's 
Kellogg's 
Scres 
fellogg’s 
sain 7" 





S BSF BREE sss 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth Street, New York. 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Ecerything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 












CHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. NY. CO. 


Just Out. The Practical Study of 
COMMON MINERALS 


Abook for ScHoots. 67 pager. 6Maps. 5Illus. 
Heavy paper covers, postpaid. 60c. Circular free. 
Roy Hoprina Publ’r, 129 Fourth Av., N. Y. City. 


SCHOOL BELL UNIVERSITY AND 


COLLEGE BELLS. 
copper and tin only. Terms, » free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baitimore,Md. 


MEMORY 


How to Improve It. 

Dr. Edward Pick was for many years 
the most eminent authority on memory 
and the means of improving it. His cele- 
brated course of lectures was given before 
colleges and universities, teachers and 
professional men and women, and was 
highly praised. Just before his death 
he put these lectures into book form 
for the first time. The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of a good memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all. There is no doubt but that with this 
book and careful observance of its instruc. 
tion, the memory may be greatly im- 
proved. 

















Price, $1.00 Net. 


E L. KELLOGG & CO. 





61 East Ninth St., 
New York 








e Saves Time and Labor . 


BRURLESON’S CLASS REGISTER AND 
GRADING TABLE will save you much 
drudgery andmany hours ot time. It is in 
the first place a class book for recording 
recitations. To this is attached an ingen- 
ious table of numbers so arranged that with 
a simple plan of marking, perfectly adapted 
to any school, the teacher can average at 
the end of each month the marks of a class 
of forty pres in a very few minutes. This 
book will save you nine-tenths of the time 
you spend in marking pupil’s record, 


Sample page on request. Price, 75 cents. 
E. L. KELLOGG &CO., 61E. Ninth &..N.Y 





REST WHILE WRITING. DURING VACATION IS THE TIME TO APPRECIATE 





ESTERBROOK’S 


TURNED-UP POINT PENS. 





Such ease—such comfort! You rest while writing—a perfect enjoyment. Nos. 256 531, 477, 1876. 


Ask Stationer. 15¢ Other Styles. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., Wann GNer York. 


Phas eT ne oe Meee ore 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions Filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDEESSES FOR AGENOY MANUAL FRER. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 156 Fifth Ave., New York City, N.Y. 208 Mich. Blvd., Ohicago, Ill. 


1505 Pa. Ave.. Washington, D. 0. 414 beeery Bidg., Minneapolis. 4 Evans Bidg., Oskaloosa, Ia 

583 Cooper Bidg.. Denver, Col. 420 Parrott Bldg,San Francisco, Cal. 525 Stimson Blk. os Angeles, Oal 

U N EXPECT FD VACANCIE must be filled promptly. September and Octo- 
ber are especially good months for securing 


first-class positions on short notice. Grade teachers in demand. Address 
Cc. J. ALBERT, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


SEPTEMBER PLAvES 


live teachers than ever before. 
H. S. KELLOGG, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 











occur during the fall and winter months and 








now reqaire urgent attention. If you can consider a 
better position, send all particulars, and photograph to 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU. More places in this year for| R 


AMERIOAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introd to Colleges, Schools, and Families, 
8u) or Pro Princi i 


i fessors, inci i nts, 
Tutors, and Governesses, for every De 
ment of Instruction: Recommends 


Schools to Parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M J. YounG-FuLTon, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agoney, 
28 Union Squans, New YoRE 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA, 
COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the necessary 
academic requirements, and who have had 
two or more years’ practical experience in 
teaching, can complete the course in one 
year. Circulars, giving details of the 
course, can be had on application to the 
egistrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President 











P. V. HUYSSOON, } : 
JOHN 0. ROCKWELL, { Props 


3 East 14th St., New York’ 





SCHERMERHORN 2822222 


EsTABLISHED 1855. 


Oldest and best knownin U. 8. Recommends skilled teach- 
ers in all departments. Informs parents of suitable schools. 


9 9 
Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 
Equitable Bldg, Memphis, Tenn. Has filled vacancies in 19 States. Faithful and efficient service. 
Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent 


ALBAN Y TEACHERS’ AGEN cY Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Posi- 


tions. Hartan P, Fraenon, 8! Cuarat Sreraet, Aceary, N.Y. 


The University of Chicago. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION. 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, Director. WILBUR S. JACKMAN, Dean. 


Professional School for teachers. Elementary School from Kindergarten to Eighth 
Grade, inclusive, constituting a Model School for Observation and Practice. Full equip- 
ment of apparatus. Well selected Library. Faculty of trained teachers, University 
credit. For further particulars address , 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Dean of The School of Education, Chicago, Illinois. 


“THE EXTENSION COURSE” 


of the Kraus Kindergarten Normal Training School commences the First Week in 
NOVEMBER. Address Mur. M. Kravs-Bozxrez, ‘‘ The Hoffman Arms,” cor. Madison Avenue and 
59th Street, New York City. 


PATRIOTIC QUOTATIONS 
RELATING TQ AMERICAN HISTORY 


Compiled by 
ALICE M. KELLOGG 


Sise,71-4x 5 inches. 92 pages. Paper covers. 15 illustrations. Price, 25 cents, 


This is a book much needed. There is no other like it. Every school should own 
it. The Quotations are taken from the writings of the greatest American authors 
They are so classified as to be easily referred to. 





























IT CONTAINS 
32 Quotations about America—Our Country 10 Quotations about Landing of the Pilgrims 
23 Re ‘ “ Revolutionary War 4 38 vf “Ag Memorial Day ue 
22 “ és Washington. “ “ Grant 
26 i, i: 59 a “ American Flag. 
16 wate x “ ~ Patriotism. 


87 . 
Toal Number of Quotations, 317. 





E. L. KELLOGG (@Q CO., A 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 





For Examinations, Contains about 6,600 


Shaw's Rational Question Book, Questions and Answers on 24 branches of 


study. An encyclopedia of useful knowledge. Price, $1.75 net, postpaid. 
¥.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth St., New York. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New York Crry. 
The professional school of Columbia University 





for the training of general teachers, super visors, 

principals, superintendents, and instructors in 

norma! schools and colleges Open to both sexes. 

Fellowships and Scholar- 

; ships amounting to $5,750 

Teachers annually. Degree of B.S. 

granted on completionef a 

two-years’ Collegiate 

Co llege Course followed by a two- 

ears’ course leading to the 

Ploma in Elementary 

Teaching, Kindergarten, Fine Arts, Domestic 

Art, Domestic Science, Music, or Manual Train- 

ing, Graduate courses leading to Higher Diplo- 

ma. Diploma in Secondary Teaching, or to the 

Degrees of A.M. and Catalogues sent on 
application to the Secretary. 

JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean. 
ORNs DESIGN 
TAUGHT BY MAIL 












TcACHER OF 


B.C. UNSBLD astin%. 


Day Schools, Sunday Schools, 
Popular Choral Classes. 
Accepts engagements at points easily accessible 
trom the city. Address, care 
THE BIGLOW & MAIS CO., 135 Fifth Ave., 
NEW YO 


. 





‘Lhe leading musical in- 
NewFngland Stitution of America. 
CoNSERVATO Founded :853 Unsur- 
OF MUSIC sed advantages in com- 
position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANE W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 





NEW YORK, NEW YORE CITY, 
109 West Firry-Fourts STREET, 


ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS, 
Kindergarten Normal Department, 
Two YrEaRs’ CouRsE—OPENS OCTOBER 2D 


Circulars sent on application. 
J. F.Rete@art, Supt. Miss OaROLINE T, HAVEN, Prin. 


REPORT CARDS 


We have several popular kinds and would like to 
send yousamples. Werecommend 


Kellogg's Report Cards, 


60 cts. per 100. 


Combination Report and Promotion Blank, 


80 ets. per 100. 


We also have Edward’s, Knapp’s, Sims’, Chicago 
and Colored Report Cards. Samples on. request 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO,, 
61 Bast Ninth Street - - NEW YORK. 





Readers of Taz Scuoot Journal are asked, for mutual benefit, to mention the publication when writing 
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Some Birds the Children 
Should Know. 


Every child should be familiar with our Oommon Native 
Birds. Such an opportunity may be giyen them through 

our new Audubon Charts which show fifty-six of 

the most important wild birds in a ps mapas attituder 

and natural colors, 

A full descriptive hand-book 

furnished free with each chart. 


Price, per Chart, 
Postpaid, $1.30. 


THE PRANG 
EDUCATIONAL 
COMPANY 


Bow YURE: 5 West 18th St. CHICAGO: 207 Michigan Ave. 


TRANSLATIONS 


LITERAL 


THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
New 1p Cony ht Introductions—New Type— 
Good Pa bs 















st. 


BOSTON: 110 Boylsto: 





INTEBLIN 
‘HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S 


Good Type Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 
Leather + —Oloth Sides . Price uced to ell Bound—Convenient for the the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket— ion, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Oazaiovue &e— DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 













A First-Class 


MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 


$16.22 


K Reliable Sclentific tastrument 


Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 
as well as Summer Afternoons 














? . _Aninexhaustible mine of amusement and 
FLY’S information for youn, and old. Easy to use. 
Perfect ts. “*One may use the 
FOOT microscope a lifetime and never look af the 
housands my of microscope as showt 
sm ) twelve prepared —. such as fiy's “se 
instructive things | foot of insect, ete., book describing and ill 
‘erating 1,000 com 
Bich mag be Gora covers for moun! 
examined by any etc. 
ponent Microscopes, all prices, up to $800.00 
. SAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
aa! Rochester, N. Y..- 
Magnifes rf0 diameters (32.q00 times. = «NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 
Ghe at Paris, 


GRAND PRIZE 


WAS AWARDED TO 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


This is the highest prize ever awarded to a pen-maker, and no other pen-maker has 
it. It stands above the Gold Medal. 


1900, 


I 


Gillott has always taken the Highest Prize. 





The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


Joux A. Hawt, President. Henny 8. Lee. Vice-President. Henry M. Paris, Secretary. 











GEN YEARS’ PROGRESS, Percentage 
Premium Incom ga,ai4.see, 42 $4,824. ba0.74 509 int — wee 
Income from m Interoet and Rents...... 508,096. 10 1,072,685 14 564,589.04 111.11 
Te bccicnudasbbivckdrceee $2,722,648.52 $5.897,164.88 $3,174 516.36 116.60 
pe ERR EAES PRE E IS $11,252,639. ef $26.245,622 04 14,*92,982.50 133.24 
Amount Iosured EEE eAccescées $63,290 789.00 1% 238.923. oe 72940! 3400 11526 
Surplus Decemoer 31............0.ce000 $870 58I 77 $2,324,635. $1,454 053.74 16702 


Since its organiza *‘ion The Ma*sachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. rm paid toits polic bostersi in 
Death Claims $20 163,430.97 Endowments Matured, 3370 01800 Dividends, 9,5 359 142 


























Relieves Exhaustion 











When weary, languid, com- 
pletely exhausted and worn 
out, there is nothing so re- 
freshing and invigorating as 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It’s revivifying effect will 
throw off the depression that 
accompanies exhaustion and 
nervousness; strengthen and 
clear the brain and impart 
new life and vigor to the 
entire system. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name “‘Horsrorp’s” on label. 














Assets Dec. 31,1900,626,245,622.04 | Liabilities,§23,920,986.53 | Surplus,$2,324,635.15 





G 


Tw 
0% _ 8 ANS _ 
REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 
BULLETIN 


1893) ( ‘OFFICIAL TYPEWRITER of 
‘the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
‘tion at Chicago. 


GRAND PRIX (highest award) 
at Brussels. | 


“DIPLOMA OF HONOR 

. (highest award) at Luxembourg. 
DIPLOMA OF HONOR 
at Ghent. 


‘GRAND PRIX (outranking all 
< medals) at Paris. 


ADOPTED AS OFFICIAL, 
TYPEWRITER of Pan-’ 
American Exposition, at, 


j 
\ 


1897 
1898 
. 1899 
1900 
1901 


Se Se oe OS oe OD oO oe SS : 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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Social Responsibilities of the School. 


The nation’s grief over its bereavement in the sad 
ending of the life of its noble president is sincere and 
deep. Party lines are obliterated, Democrats vie with 
Republicans in paying homage to the memory of him 
who was stricken down by an assassin in the perform- 
ance of a magnanimous and kindly act. Touching are 
the tributes by which the poor in the tenements of our 
large cities give expression to their sorrow. Their 
homely decorations add volumes of meaning to the more 
elaborate displays made by business firms and wealthy 
private citizens. There can be no doubt left even in the 
most skeptical mind that the loyalty of the common 
people to the national government is as absolute as it 
has ever been since the birthday of our republic. The 
protest thruout the land against the teachings of anarchy 
is so unmistakably emphatic that no danger is to be 
feared of the existence of any widespread discontent 
with the principles of our governmert. And yet we 
must not shut our eyes to the fact that there are visible 
evidences of grave dangers which may tend to under- 
mine the stability of our democracy. One is the influx 
of adult foreigners who are left uninstructed and never 
become immersed in the significance, duties, and privi- 
leges of American citizenship. . The other is an appar- 
ently growing tendency to disregard of law and order, if 
not to actual lawlessness. The common school must 
take account of these conditions, and, like the bulwark 
of our free institutions, which it ought to be, it must in- 
augurate effective plans for averting the evil threaten- 
ing from these directions. 

Too much must not be expected of the school, of 
course. To hold this institution responsible for all the 
troubles arising in public life is wholly unjust. Its in- 
fluence is powerful, no donht, but it is not omnipotent. 
A few preachers of the “yellow” persuasion have been 
reported as ranting about the defects of the public 
schools, in charging the assassination of our beloved 
President to its short-comings. These gentlemen would 
probably strenuously object to letting the public schools 
share with themselves in the consciousness of any good 
to the nation. In fact one of the preachers whose 
words about the responsibility of the schools for the ex- 
istence of crime have been most widely reported, ap- 
plauded himself and the churches, especially those of 
his own denomination, some time ago, for the good 
traits our soldiers revealed in China. However it is 
well for the schools in times of national calamity to go 
into themselves and ask wherein they might help to up- 
lift the nation and prevent recurrence of similar mis- 
fortune. 

To begin with, let teachers and school officers the 
country over consider their responsibility with reference 
to the developmont of an intelligent and unswerving re- 
spect for lawand order. The increase of that anarchis- 
tic monster known as lynching is an eloquent witness to 
a lack of practical loyalty to the principles of our repub- 
lic. Senator Platt, of New York, said, when told of the 
assassination of President McKinley, “This is ore of 
the instances where I think lynch law justifiable.” Such 
an expression at such a time is doubly unfortunate. 
Lynching is never justifiable in an organized community. 
It is the belief in such justice that breeds anarchy and an- 


archists, and impels the Czolgosz to raise his murderous 
hand against the chief magistrate of the republic. The 
school that fails to impress its pupils with an abiding re- 
spect for established law falls grievously short of its 
mission. The three R’s and their appendages are not a 
sufficient program for the training institutions of our 
future citizens. The aim in all things must be right- 
eousness. Liberty must be universally regarded as will- 
ing obedience to just laws. The schools that do not im- 
press, in teaching and training, the higher aims of 
humanity, have no right to exist. 

Teaching of respect for law implies the development 
of a healthy social feeling in school. It is of the highest 
importance, therefore, that the government of the school 
should be wisely organized, and that the pervading tone 
should be the right one. Respect and love in non-dis- 
solvable union, must ever be the foundation in the train- 
ing of children. 





Toward the adult immigrants also the common school 
has grave responsibilities which it must realize in a prac- 
tical way to meet the dangers arising from deep-seated 
embitterment, prejudice, and ignorance on the part of 
those whom necessity deprives of a course of education 
in the public day schools. 

The schools must wake up to their great social mis- 
sion. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has repeatedly pointed out 
plans and measures by which this can be accomplished, 
but thus far the encouragement, tho promising, has not 
been what the nation has a right to expect. Do the 
school officers wait for the public to compel them to 
move? 

Beginning with next week, THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will 
take up various phases of the social mission of the com- 
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mon schools, one by one, for thoro discussion which it is 
hoped will lead to a speedy inauguration of practical 
plans for making all the people of this country co-oper- 
ate in the solidifying of our democracy. 


a 
The Career of William McKinley. 


Nothing in President McKinley’s useful and noble life 
became him better than his attitude on leaving it: 
Struck down by the assassin’s bullet, he met his death 
in a way that brought tears to the eyes of the nation. 
The hymn “Nearer My God to Thee” has acquired a 
fresh sanctity thruout the English-speaking race from 
the memory that the twenty-fifth president of the 
United States died murmuring its beautiful words. 
Great as is the grief everywhere at the national loss, and 
profound as is the sympathy for those who are bereft, 
there must also be satisfaction that a life of so great 
usefulness has been crowned with so worthy a death. 

While the memory of the tragic end is most recent, it 
is good to review briefly the incidents of the career. 
President McKinley’s steady progress from position to 
position of responsibility is full of suggestion and en- 
couragement to all Americans. 

It must be admitted that he started under favorable 
circumstances. Good stock, that of the sturdy Scotch 
sort prevailing, is discovered in the generations behind 
him. Rearing in a simple American community, un- 
tainted either with degradation or with the unwhole- 
someness of luxury, awaited him in a family that was 
fortunate in knowing neither riches nor poverty. A 
good education, one that opened the eyesand disciplined 
the mind without giving too broad an outlook upon the 
fields of human endeavor, too paralyzing a sense of the 
anomalies of existence, was ready for him in the schools 
of Niles and Poland, and in the little college at Mead- 
ville. He taught district school for a term or two—an 
admirable preparation for any career. Finally he was 
fortunate enough to become a member, while still in the 
impressionable years, of a church that stands primarily 
for effort after uprightness. With such opportunities 
at the start a boy would have had no excuse for failure. 

Yet many who have grown up in a similarly favoradle 
environment have failed, not merely to reach the point 
of distinction in the eyes of men that William McKinley 
reached, but to achieve the possession of so well-rounded 
a character as he acquired. Events and surroundings 
gave him opportunities, and his will to make the most 
of himself, his interest in his own character, led him to 
grasp firmly at the opportunities when they presented 
themselves. 

This was shown in his war record. Enlisting as a 
private, a mere boy, he won commendation not only for 
bravery under fire, but for efficiency and readiness in the 
ordinary duties of the camp. At Antietam he was com- 
missary sargeant of his regiment, and earned a promotion 
to a lieutenancy by devising a system of sending up hot 
coffee and sandwiches to the men on the firing line. 
Promotion followed promotion. In the Shenandoah 
campaign he was sent by Gen. Hayes upon the danger- 
ous mission of bringing up a regiment which had failed 
to retire when the rest of the brigade fell back, and 
during the retreat hauled off an abandoned battery 
which had been pronounced hopelessly lost. For this 
service he was appointed captain, at the age of twenty- 
one. In 1865 he was commissioned brevet major by 
President Lincoln “for gallant and meritorious service 
at the battles of Opequon Creek and Fisher’s Hill.” 
This was a remarkable honor for so young a man, but it 
was well deserved. 

Major McKinley’s public service as a civilian was not 
less remarkable for the readiness with which he rose to 
every occasion. Returnir gto Ohio,he studied law at Can- 
ton, destined to be his home town the rest of his life, and 
at the Albany, N. Y., law school. He was admitted to 


the bar in 1867, and began to practice in Canton. But 
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the thought of a political career was always with him. 
In 1869 he ran on his county Republican ticket as a can- 
didate for prosecuting attorney and, in a strongly Dem- 
ocratic county, made such an energetic canvass that he 
was elected. By 1876 he had attracted the attention 
of the state leaders and was put in nomination for Con- 
gress. From that year until 1890 he served seven terms 
of honorable statesmanship. 

Mr. McKinley was always an active and conspicuous 
member of the house of representatives. He made him- 
self an undoubted master of the facts concerning tariff 
legislation, Even those who disagreed with his conclu- 
sions could never trip him in matters of statistics and 
experience. He was a conscientious and thoro stu- 
dent of the subjects he had to deal with. As chairman 
of the ways and means committee he stood forth the 
leading champion in the United States of the doctrine 
of protection. 

Defeated in the general defeat of his party in 1890, 
he was about to resume his law practice, but a spon- 
taneous movement for his nomination as Republican 
candidate for the governorship brought him back to 
public life. He swept the state in the election of 1891 
and again in 1898, carried it by the largest plurality, 
with one exception, ever recorded in Ohio. 

In 1896 Mr. McKinley was the choice of the Repub- 
lican party for the presidency. His name had several 
times before been mentioned, and in 1892 he might 
have had the nomination but for his loyalty to John 
Sherman. He was nominated at St. Louis, triumphantly 
elected, and on March 4, 1897, inaugurated twenty- 
fifth president of the United States. The important 
events of his first term are of recent memory. 

War with Spain was precipitated by the destruction 
of the Maine in Havana harbor, Feb. 15, 1898. A few 
weeks later the president issued his call for 125,0C0 
troops. Dewey’s great victory at Manila, and the cap- 
ture of Santiago by the American fleet brought the war 
to a speedy termination and gave President McKinley’s 
administration the prestige of military success. A host 
of perplexing questions arose with most of which Mr. 
McKinley had to deal personally. That he tried to face 
them not in the light of personal preference and 
predilection, but of the desires of the great middle 
classes of American society is generally admitted. 
He felt himself in his office to be the agent of the 
American people. He handled the ticklish business of 
determining, at least temporarily, the status of Porto 
and the Philippines in such a way as to win the approval 
of his great constituency, and in 1900 he was unani- 
mously renominated in the Republican convention at 
Philadelphia. 

His re-election was a foregone conclusion. He car- 
ried twenty-eight states against seventeen carried by 
his opponent, Mr. W. J. Bryan; and his popular plurality 
was much larger than in 1896. It wasevident that he had 
gained the popular confidence to a remarkable degree. 
Opinion had become gen2ral that Mr. McKinley was a 
“safe” man. 

His assassination at the hands of Leon Czolgosz 
cut off his triumphant career all too early, for he might 
well have given the country, for many years more, the 
valuable results of his experience and habits. of study. 

The personal characteristics of the late president were 
those of a man who was well built to stand the strain of 
modern life. He was handsomely set up and well pro- 
portioned. He walked with a firm, buoyant step. He 
had those great arteries in the neck which betoken copi- 
ous streams of blood flowing to the brain. His powers 
of eniurance were remarkable, His gubernatorial cam- 
paign of 1891 has hardly been equaled in the history of 
American politics. He began the season with one set 
speech a day, but presently, as his enthusiasm rose, the 
number of his daily addresses grew greater until he was 
delivering twelve and even fifteen talks a day, some of 
them of considerable length. 

(Continued on page 277.) 
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Present Duties. 
By Supt. James M. Greenwood. 


ATIONS, like individuals, are born, live, 
reach maturity, decay, ard die. At best it 
is only a question in the prolongation of 
time as to what each shall bequeath to 
civilization. Educational theories as well 
as educational practices have very much 
that is common among the enlightened na- 

tions of the world. Each nation has its great problems 

to solve according to its climate, soil, commerce, domes- 
tic relations, its sanitary and social conditions; depend- 
ing upon the habits of industry, economy, productivity, 
and intelligence of its people, all resting ultimately upon 
national ideas. The greatest lesson yet taught in all 
history, is that a nation with low ideals is never a potent 
factor in the progress of the race. But never was edu- 
cational agitation so fierce as it is at this moment, not 

only in America, but also in Europe and Australia. A 

deep feeling on this subject pervades the minds of all 

thoughtful men and women, especially in our own coun- 
try, and it is not confined to any one class or profession. 

It is an age too, of professional and technical schools 

whose function it is to supplement the legitimate work 

of the colleges and universities after a student is quali- 
fied to enter upon a line of specialization. 

Many of our states have felt this magic touch and have 
responded to it in requiring physicians and attorneys, as 
a condition precedent, to possess the literary qualifica- 
tions before they shall be permitted to p~actice either 
medicine or law. - Among many of the leading religious 
denominations, high scholastic attainments have always 
been deemed necessary before entering upon a theolog- 
ical course. The instinctive fee!ing of the people was 
right and is right in insisting that the specialist of what- 
ever kind, should have a broad training of mind and 
feelings before specialization is commenced. More 
tersely stated, one must have something to specialize 
upon before specialization begins. Even the well in- 
formed, narrow, specialized mind may carry specializa- 
tion so far that it loses much, probably the very best of 
life, as in the case of the great naturalist Charles Dar- 
win. 

The destiny of this country is in the hands of the 
school teachers. They are the moving force that is 
shaping the character of the future men and women who 
are to mold the destiny of this nation. Should we not 
then take our bearings and deal candidly with some of 
the questions that we are called upon to handle? One 
of our national besetting weaknesses is that of shirking 
responsibility. To blame the other one is the Adamic 
sin. There is too great a tendency in many quarters to 
throw everything on the schools and then to hold the 
teacher responsible for all the bad that develops or is 
developed in the pupils, and to allow only a small margin 
of credit for the good that is built into habit in the form- 
ation of character. Responsibility should rest just where 
it belongs and nowhere else. We learn some things 
thru experience. The doctrine held a few decades ago 
that education, if generally diffused, would abolish all 
crime, is an amiable view of human nature that wil] not 
be realized in the immediate future. We have the good 
and the bad with us, and thanks to our institutions, 
nearly all are good, yet it behooves us to diminish the 
group the vicious class as much as possible, and thereby 
better the condition of all. 

We need to study the social phenomenon known as 
crime, its extent, how to decreaseit, the influences under 
which it develops, the methods of classification, and es- 
pecially whether it be a product of physical and social 
conditions. Formerly the criminal classes, or the crim- 





inals were grown people, not often the youth. Among: 


civilized nations the criminal classes, as shown by crim- 
inal statistics, are continually pushing down lower and 
still lower among the younger portions of community. 


Kither the laws are better enforced, or the boysand girls 
are attracted more by the allurements of vice and crime 
than formerly. Is criminality bursting forth at a young- 
er age? This startling question alarmed the educators 
of France a few years ago and they set themselves reso- 
lutely to work to bring about a change. Thru the min- 
ister of education a systematic course of instruction in 
morals was.introduced into the primary schools, includ- 
ing all those essential duties and obligations that should 
appear in the life and daily conduct of a good citizen; 
his duties to himself, to his neighbor, to his country and 
his God. That instruction, as I understand it, is given 
in assigned lessons the same as in any other important 
study in their curriculum. As aresultof this work out- 
lined by the Republic and earried forward by the teach- 
ers, juvenile criminality has been diminished something 
like one-half, and the diminution is attributed wholly to 
the public schools. i 

Crime can only be eradicated by dealing with its 
causes. We are accustomed to consider in this country 
a series of effects, the origin or root of which lies deep- 
er down in the very strata of society. There are vices 
hard to get at, if not checked in their incipiency, which 
may lead to the most flagrant violations of moral law. If 
we study closely into the conditions that foster juvenile 
criminality, it becomes manifest that it is found chiefly 
among children in city life where parental control is most 
frequently relaxed, disavowed, or transferred frequently 
to nurses or others having no deep vital interest in the 
well being of the child. The decay of that high person- 
al influence which formerly was exercised by the father 
and mother over the child’s actions has given place to a 
maudlin sertimentality that never sees anything to be 
corrected in speech or action and believes that petting, 
humoring, and coaxing are the legitimate means to be 
employed in developing strong, vigorous characters. 
Most children are impulsive, and especially is this so 
among children reared in large cities, and it is in those 
centers that juvenile crimes are developed. The child, 
whose parents exercise the proper parental influence, 
will look forward and after before committing a rash act. 
His impulsiveness is placed more nearly under the con- 
trol of his will. He has been disciplined in consequence 
of punishments brought by his own acts upon himself, 
and thru practical experience he has learned what to do 
as well as what to avoid. Children thus nurtured will 
grow up with tamed passions and self governed. 

Different theories, however, are advanced to account 
for criminality. One class holds that criminals are ab- 
normally developed types of physical and strong emo- 
tional tendencies—a sort of downward evolution which 
perpetuates the vicious element in human character. 
This is one theory of criminal degeneracy, and it prob- 
ably contains some elements of truth. On the other 
hand according to a progressive view of civilization or 
human evolution, others maintain that eriminals are an 
adventitious variety of the human race. The most prob- 
able theory is that of arrested development, producing 
abnormal specimens, mentally and morally. Arrested 
development in the biological world, whether found in 
plants, animals, or the highest species of animala— 
human beings—always produces degenerates. Hard 
conditions are sometimes mentioned as the genesis of 
crime whether found among individuals or nations. Some 
of the lowest people, those,pushed to the confines of the 
earth, are all classed as degenerates or criminals, But 
poverty is not always a co-efficient of criminality. It is 
asserted that. the most heroic class of criminals are not 
poverty stricken. 

However, any marked deviation from the normal type 
of physical, mental, or moral structure, is, to say the 
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least, a danger signal. A careful study of the child 
shows that at the age of eight or ten he is unusually bright 
and intelligent, but at twice that age he is dull, stupid, 
and become prematurely old. The young criminal is sly 
and cunning and has a philosophy of life all his own. 
Society is an enemy to him and he is an enemy to so- 
ciety. He thinks all the good that people talk about and 
do is meré sham and make-believe. Whatever view one 
may take of this question, the fact that criminality ex- 
ists is indisputable. Some would resort to drastic meas- 
ures; others to the separation of the viciously inclined 
youth from the non-vicious. Perhaps apprenticing 
youthful criminals to work as is done in institutions of 
correction and detention in Germany and France— 
which amounts practically toa life of work under appro- 
priate conditions—will doubtless result in diminisning 
the number ia the body politic. Successful preventive 
measures will be reached gradually in this country. A 
reform of this character cannot be effected by proclama- 
tion. Somehow we must get hold of the very heart and 
soul of the parents in order to reach practical results. 
No parent is justified in transferring the entire control 
of his child to the school. The parent who pets, spoils, 
and in time, is ruled by his child, is planting a crop of 
disobedience, vice, and crime which will react with ten- 
fold fury and will turn and plague him ti!] the day of his 
death. Just now we need the deepest kind of heart ed- 
ucation more than anything else to make strong men 
and women. Character and honesty are better safe- 
guards for this life than all the learning and making the 
schools can ever give. Arotten soul is the most dan- 
gerous crop ever produced. A better type of home 
ethics is needed in order to reach the children whose en- 
vironment is bad. Children can be taught to go upward 
as well as downward. 

In school work we should especially note the distinc- 
tion between the criminal, passionate children, and the 
ones who are sly, cunning and deceitful, and who wi:l 
resort to all kinds of subterfuges in order to avoid de- 
tection. Lombroso is of the opinion that the young 
person who is carried away by a great feeling, such as 
love, parental affection, political or religious fanaticism, 
or the sentiments of honor—the one who had previously 
an honest life—should be treated differently from the 
more vicious kind of criminal. ‘rhe crime that the 
young passionate criminal commits often carries with it 
its own punishment by the deep remorse it awakens. Un- 
necessary punishment is a crime itself. “'lhat is the 
bitterest of all,—to wear the yoke of our own wrong- 
doing.” 

Periods in the Growth of Children. 


“There are many persons who never ought to be edu- 
cated at all,” said Dr. G. Stanley Hall at Detroit in a 
paper which he read before the National Council of 
Education. He based his statement on physiological 
grounds chiefly when he said, “We are beginning to 
unlerstand that ignorance may be a wholesome poultice 
for weak souls.” This is a radical statement, a very 
extreme and partial view of the case, and contains a 
phase of truth—just enough to make it plausible and 
catchable. To set it in a more striking way, “ What 
does it profit a child to gain a little education and lose 
its health?” The fallacy in this argument is putting a 
part for the whole. There is no need of a child’s losing 
its health in order to gain a little education. It may 
lose its health in many other ways. 

For years Dr. Hall has been dealing with the biolog- 
ical side of adolescence until-he sees this most clearly, 
and yet he never loses sight in his devious wanderings 
of the spiritual nature. It is rather to some of his 
views of growth that I invite attention for a few 
minutes, interspersed with such running comments as I 
think are apprepriate in this connection. 

The first stage in Dr. Hall’s “ Ideal School” is in the 
kindergarten from two or three to six or seven years. 
He avers—“Here we need very much a rescue from 
symbolists. We need more of the mother and less of 
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the educated nurse.” He claims that the deepest and 
profoundest truths communicated by Froebel are now 
being perverted. As an improvement, the children 
should near more and far better English and a little later 
French and German. He would have the children spend 
most of their time out of doors in the free pure air and 
where they could have plenty of fresh potable water. 
He believes the kindergartens have run into a symbolic 
fetish. The second stage in childhood—according to 
this eminent authority—begins about the seventh year 
and is a transition period that bears the ripple of some 
far gone adolescent beach, whatever that may mean. 
From eight to nine the third period lasting till 13 or 14. 
During this period the child is best able to resist fatigue, 
plays more games, and possesses more activity than at 
any subsequent period in life. During the third stage, 
the school work should strongly accentuate drill habitu- 
ations and mechanism. Discipline is now all-important. 
The small muscles can now first bear work. Verbal 
memory should be cultivated far more than itis. Tech- 
nical names should even be learned now, and special 
stress should be laid in spelling and Addisonian syntax. 
Arithmetic should be mechanized. Drawing of the 
larger kind should be given full sweep. Geography he 
pronounces the “sick man of the school curriculum,” 
and the child should begin Latin and Greek at eleven or 
twelve if they are to be studied at all. 

The foregoing will indicate somewhat briefly his ideas 
touching the subjects mentioned, and what ought to be 
done in order to reach the “Ideal School.” Perhaps the 
most vital points touched upon are those of drill and 
habits and the storing of the memory with such inform- 
ation as will be useful during life. The chief criticism 
that I offer is that he underestimates the reasoning - 
power of children during this entire period. He speaks 
theoretically rather than from a practical knowledge of 
the facts. ' 

The fourth period begins at about thirteen in girls 
and fourteen in boys and lasts about ten years. At this 
period all sorts of impulses spring up in the heart. The 
largest per cent. of criminals is in the later teens, and 
about the largest number of religious conversions. This 
is the clumsy, sensitive period, but the girls are more 
conservative in mind and action than the boys. The 
teacher now needs to lead and to inspire. May not 
the foregoing analysis of this period explain why it 
is that in high schools everything is kept under lock and 
key, while in the ward schools, seldom is anything kept 
under lock and key. 


Children enter high school with ward school momentum 
behind them, and if the high school is simply a link in 
the system between the ward school and life, or the 
college and university, it relaxes its hold upon the pupils 
just at this period when they most need direction, soul 
consolation, and heartfelt sympathy. Probably high 
school teachers as a class, owing to the peculiar relation 
they sustain to the educational system, occupy themselves 
less in studying educational problems than any other 
class of teachers. The college and elementary university 
work should depend upon the high school, and the high 
school should not be used as a viaduct thru which 
pupils are to be passed to either of these institutions. 
The high school curriculum should fit for life, and only 
incidentally for college or university, and this fact the 
colleges and universities should recognize. 

The custom of throwing the high school boys and girls 
at the most critical period of their lives out on their 
own inexperienced resources, is a most hazardous exper- 
iment, and the habit of rushing them for a few hours a 
a day into the presence of three or four different teach- 
ers without exposing them in a serious manner to the 
uplifting influence of any one of these teachers, is a 
palpable weakness in our high school system. A way 
will yet be found to strengthen this weak spot by more 
serious study and less attention to amusements which 
enervate and dissipate nervous energy. In concluding 
this phase of the subject, I will again quote Dr. Hall 
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who said, ‘‘ High school teachers should know more and 
teach more. Abroad, in Germany and France, the 
teachers in the secondary schools are most of them 
doctors of philosophy and many of them masters in some 
subjects. It would be a good thing if our teaching 
force could be moved down the line, college professors 
being transferred to the high school, high school teach- 
ers to the grammar school, grammar school teachers to 
the primary, and the primary teachers to the kinder- 
garten, with a sprinkling of college graduates in the 
lower grades.” I would suggest a different movement 
in the transfer of the teaching force by putting for a 
time at least, college or university teachers down gn the 
high school and ward school work, and the elementary 
teachers and high school teachers into the colleges and 
universities. Some colleges and universities need up-to- 
date teaching more than elementary and secondary 
schools. 
Manual Training in Schools, 


We have perhaps reached a stage in the growth of 
manual training in this country when a fair estimate 
can be made of its scope and character. Of recent 
years it has taken on a much wider form than was at 
first anticipated by its most ardent advocates, and 
whether it will eventually assume a more restricted field 
depends upon the financial resources of the community. 
It is made to include all kinds of handicraft and domes- 
tic work at present. The prevalent idea now is to have 
children make things from directions, patterns, blue- 
prints, and drawings in general. The first step after the 
preliminary development of the subject is a drawing or 
sketch made with precision, followed up by making a 
concrete object of paper, straw, sticks, wood (lumber), 
iron, or steel; and additional for the girls—cutting, 
sewing, dressmaking, millinery, crocheting, knitting, 
domestic science, embroidery, etc. All these subjects 
are touched upon with more or less minuteness. What 
can be done in a system of schools in this country is 
primarily a matter of money, and secondarily—a choice 
of subjects. There will also be an adaptation of means 
to an end in any given community. For instance, what 
might be advantageous as an addition to the regular 
course of study in New York, would not not be desirable 
or even necessary in Illinois, Nebraska, or in California. 
It is better among us that our girls know how to fry a good 
steak, bake good bread, make up a bed, or'sweep and 
dust a room, than that they should know how to cook 
fish or make clam soup, and so on with many other 
matters of detal that will readily suggest themselves. 

A child under normal conditions can do a certain 
amount of work each day, and it is a question not yet 
determined how much manual labor a child can perform 
each day and not interfere with his intellectual studies. 
There is a growing conviction in the minds of many 
persons who have watched the progress of pupils un- 
prejudiced, that if either regular school duties, or man- 
ufacturing and domestic science werk be unduly em- 
phasized, the pupil’s progress is hindered in a corre- 
sponding degree. The Germans, in my opinion, have 
worked out manual training and domestic science 
better than we are likely to do. They do not under- 
take to do everything at school. Their plan is not to 
interfere with regular school hours. The children work 
at manual training before or after school hours and on 
Saturdays, instead of mixing all in together. They are 
too far-seeing and too mindful of the health of their 
children to violate the plain sanitary conditions of learn- 
ing, working, and growing. Besides Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons are always school holidays, while 
we have five consecutive days without a break. How- 
ever, they keep their boys and girls in school a longer 
number of hours each day than is customary in this 
country. 

I have always held to the opinion that an hour or 
two of good substantial work each day for a boy when 
he is in good health, is the best tonic for appreciating 
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ae It gives a keener zest for study and it helps the 
oy. 
Toughening the body by proper exercise at solid work 
is one of the best methods of strengthening the mind 


. that has ever been devised, and it fits the mind for tak- 


ing hold of subjects with a power that is buoyant and 
elastic beyond anything that ever comes to one. who 
has never felt this stimulus. Upon this basic fact of 
human nature, I would build up a system of manual 
training as such whenever and wherever the financial 
condition of a school community would warrant it. But 
as you know schools cannot be conducted upon any 
other than upon a financial basis, hence, it is incumbent 


‘upon a school board to do the best it possibly can with 


the funds available for school purposes. In the last 
analysis, this is the situation that we are now facing 
and must face for some time, to carry on asystem of 
public schools with a very limited revenue, and not he 
able to do all we would like to do, but what we can do. 

There are some things that are better than mere 
ability to work and to make things. We cannot afford 
to lower the general scholarship in our ward schools 
along the lines of ethical, intellectual, and physical edu- 
cation. These should be supplemented with as much of 
the industrial and handicraft work as can be done con- 
sistently with all the interests involved. If any lopping 
off has to be done in our system, it should be at the top 
and not at the bottom. The top should never be bigger 
than the base upon which the structure stands. We 
sometimes put more into a conclusion than the prem- 
ises will justify. New conditions will ever bring new 
problems and all we can do is to think and to feel our 
way thru them into a better and a clearer atmos- 
phere. 


To be continued, 


we 
The Career of William McKinley. 


(Continued from page 274.) 


While rather a serious man in the exercise of his du- 
ties Mr. McKinley had a fund of quiet humor which re- 
vealed itself whenever the reserve of officialdom or of 
public function was removed. It is told thatin the sum- 
mer of 1898, when the Spanish war troubles were most 
besetting, he would find rest in the evening in an hour’s 
chuckling over Mr. Dooley’s skits upon himself, “‘Tiddy 
Rosenfelt,” and ‘‘ Pat, the Clam.” 

His devotion to his invalid wife was a lovely feature 
of Mr. McKinley’s character. Mrs. McKinley was born 
Ida Saxton, the daughter of a banker in Canton. Major 
McKinley and Miss Saxton were married January 25, 
1871. Two children, both daughters, died in infancy, 
and Mrs. McKinley, since their death, has never been 
well or able in any way to take so prominent a place in 
the world of society as her husband’s position would 
have presupposed. In all their married life Mr. McKin- 
ley’s love for his wife was beautiful and unaffected. 

The lesson of Mr. McKinley’s life is easily read. Be- 
ing equal to his opportunities made him a shining mark 
in the nation. He was very much of an American. He 
had the American capacity for work and the capacity 
for growth. As a statesman he was constantly broaden- 
ing his outlook, often to the discomfiture of his political 
opponents who had hoped to find him hide-bound in his 
opinions. Had his death occurred later, in a normal 
way, he would always have been remembered as an able, 
conscientious executive and a man of most sterling 
moral character. _ Dying, as he died, the victim of an 
anarchist’s hysterical craving for sensation ard notoriety 
and meeting his death with Christian fortitude and 
resignation, he will be remembered as one of the “ martyr 
presidents.” 


A sketch of the life of President Roosevelt will be found 
on page 282. 
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University Trained Teachers for High Schools 
By Supt. M. A. Whitney, A. M., Elgin, Til. 


(Continued from last week.) 


NE of the demands of modern education is 
that there shall be a close articulation be- 
tween all the parts of a school system. It 
requires that pupils shall pass naturally 

and easily from one grade to another, from 
the kindergarten to the university. That 
it is desirable to bring ail the parts of our 
school system into close and harmonious relations will, I 
think, be unquestioned. That it is easy to accomplish, 
will not be as readily admitted by those who have made 
the attempt. The greatest guif between the parts of 
the public school system has been between the eighth 
grade and the high school. The methods of teaching 
and handling pupils in the higher schools differ slightly 
from those used in the lower, but there seems to be no 
good reason why methods of dealing with pupils in the 
ninth grade should differ very much from those used in 
the eighth grade. Methods should change gradually 
from grade to grade, and not abruptly anywhere. 

One of the chief reasons for the gulf between the 
grades ani the high school is the lack of acquaint- 
ance with the work of the high school by the teachers 
below, and the lack of acquaintance with the work of 
the elementary schools by the teachers above. Whether 
the one body has regarded the work as beyond its 
capacity to comprehend, and the other has regarded the 
work as beneath notice, 1 do not know, but there has 
been both a lack of knowledge and a lack of sympathy. 
Some high school teachers have seemed to regard their 
success as measured by the numuver of first year pupils 
they could discourage and drive out of the high school 
in the shortest time. 


How the Gulf Can be Bridged. 


No department of our school system can live wholly 
unto itself and attain the highest success. There must 
be an understanding of, and a consideration for, what 
precedes, from avove, and a knowledge of what follows 
by the teachers below. The gulf between the depart- 
ments of our school system will be partially bridged 
when we can bring about a greater knowledge on the 
part of ali teachers of the purposes, ends, and aims of 
the course of study as a whole, and when there can be 
entire sympathy between those engaged in teaching in 
the various departments of the system ; whenthe course 
of instruction is such that too many new things will not 
be thrust upon the pupils in making the transition from 
one grade to another; when the high school teachers 
better understand the aims and purposes of the work in 
the elementary schools, and when college professors 
better understand the work and the aims and purposes 
of secondary schools; when, for example, high school 
teachers of mathematics understand that the aim of the 
work in elementary algebra and elementary geometry 
in the grades is not to cut off bodily a piece of the high 
school mathematicsfor the purpose of lessening the burden 
of the high school teacher ; when science teachers under- 
stand that the aim of elementary science in the grades 
is not to cut off a piece of the high school science, 
but to lead the child “by easy marches,” as Xeno- 
phon would say, to algebraic and geometric reason- 
ing, exact thinking, and close observation. Such sub- 
jects would deserve a place in the grades even if the 
pupil was sure never to enter the high school. Such 
subjects are in the course of study for the sake of the 
child, and for no other purpose. He may never need to 
use them, but he will always need to have along with 
him his powers of seeing clearly, of thinking accurately, 
and of reasoning to correct conclusions, no matter in 
what business he may engage. 

Again: when we better understand the purposes and 
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the method of presenting literature to young children, 
and can realize that the heart as well as the head must 
be cultivated ; when teachers can better understand that 
there is a portion of the grammar of our language which 
the child of twelve or fourteen can comprehend and see 
the use of, and another portion better adapted to the 
senior in the high school ; when teachers, and especially 
young teachers, will be content to receive pupils who 
know a little less than everything, and can be led to be- 
lieve that it is their duty to teach them some thirgs 
they have never known, and to fix some things which 
they have forgotten, then there will be less of a gulf 
than now. Some of these things the teacher should 
know before entering upon his work in the high school. 


Wanted, Greater Breadth. 


The old notion that a teacher can know the work of 
only one grade and do it successfully may be due to a 
characteristic of the teacher of limited education and 
training, but certainly ought not to be of well-educated, 
broad-minded men and women. It may be a character- 
istic of the teacher of the future who has prepared him- 
self to teach only one subject, or only one branch of a 
subject, but before we go too far in this dissection of 
the work of the schools it may be well for us to consider 
that the child is an important factor in this educational 
problem, and it may be just possible that one teacher 
can know as much of all subjects as one child ought to 
be taught of these subjects, especially in the elementary 
schools. Too close specialization is the curse of both 
elementary and secondary schools. It is not only the 
curse of the schools, but it is detrimental to the best 
interests of those students in our colleges who are pre- 
paring to teach in the schools. Some colleges have 
narrowed the work down so that not only do students 
spend the major part of their time upon one subject, but 
not infrequently upon one phase of that subject. Asa 
result of this narrowing tendency, when the university 
graduate comes to the high school to teach physics, for 
example, he brings his college physical laboratory along 
with him. If he has spent the most of his time in col- 
lege specializing on light, he desires to specialize on light 
in the high school, and with difficulty adapts himself to 
high school work and high school conditions. What I 
plead for is this—not less, nor less exact, scholarship, 
but greater breadth and adaptability in the university 
trained teacher for the high school. 

Why should not teachers who are to prepare them- 
selves for secondary work make a special study of school 
problems and conditions, especially of the different 
phases of the subjects as embraced in the elementary 
and secondary work? Is it asking too much that the 
colleges and universities prepare to direct this prepara- 
tion? Using the subject of physics, if a portion of the 
subject is to be given in the elementary school, another 
in the high school, or perhaps better, if a portion is to 
be known as elementary, another as secondary, and an- 
other as advanced, why should not our prospective 
teacher know something of the proper divisions, and 
something of the successive steps in teachingthem? If 
he does not know the relation of the elementary to the 
higher he is very likely to fall into the altogether too 
common practice of beginning anywhere, omitting the 
elements of the subject, and attempting to build ona 
a foundation of air. In fact many teachers are now 
doing this very thing in some of their work. They seta 
student to solving problems in abstract mathematical 
physics before he knows the fundamental laws of the 
subject. It might be appropriate for him to solve some 
of the more elementary problems first. Too many 
students spend weary days and weeks looking thru a 
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compound microscope in botany before they have 
learned to see with their eyes, and recognize even the 
most common things about them. I have no quarrel 
with those who wish to use the compound microscope in 
botany, but by the excessive use of such instruments we 
have turned out of our schools and colleges a generation 
wholly ignorant of the things in nature. A botanist 
who is not on speaking terms with the common plants 
and trees in his neighborhood, and knows them only in 
the dissecting room, is as useless to society as a 
physician who knows men only as he meets them on the 
operating table. But am I setting up a man of straw? 
All high school men, or at least all superintendents, 
knowlamnot. Ask some of those who have had a 
Ph. D. for a teacher of botany within recent years,— one 
of those who has taken Lis degree in science and was 
not able to tell a maple from an oak. Ask those who 
have attempted to do even the simplest observation 
work on trees, common grasses, grains, weeds and other 
plants, with teachers who have had a high school course 
in botany under these university trained teachers. They 
know that the elements of the subjects have never been 
touched, or if touched, not sufficiently emphasized. 

We need men in our universities who can and will, es- 
pecially for those who are intending t» teach, grasp the 
whole of a subject, from the elements as touched upon 
in the kindergarten, to the more difficult principles 
underlying subjects which properly belong to the univer- 
sity, men who can give some definite suggestions and 
advice to teachers on adapting the parts of a subject 
to the work of the school course. We need high school 
teachers who will be as skilfully trained in selecting and 
adapting the work which they present as the best 
primary teachers are in selecting and adapting their 
work. When we can have such teachers all along the 
line we shall hear less about the overcrowding of the 
course of study, for the waste now incident to poor 
teaching and poorly adapted work, if saved, would give 
more than time for all desired enrichment, and would 
make it possible to render the high school course of 
study more attractive and valuable. 


Work for the University. 


If the question of the relation of grades to the high 
school and of high school to college is a vital one, one 
upon which the very life of the school depends, what is 
the proper relation of the university trained teacher to 
it, and how is he to be fitted to cope with it without too 
great loss to the pupils in the schools? As far as the 
high school is concerned the university has an essential 
work to do aside from the academic work in a given sub- 
ject. Some of it is this work of organizing the subject 
for the teacher, so that he may see the proper relation 
of the parts of his subject, and may be able to organize 
his work systematically, when he becomes a teaeher. 

Is it too much to expect of our universities that they 
will organize courses for prospective teachers that will 
give this desirable view of the whole field of the work in 
a given subject? Isit too much to expect that they will 
advise those who are to become teachers to specialize less 
and to lay instead a broad foundation? The man who 
knows only Latin is a very poor teacher of Latin. The 
man who knows only physics is a very poor teacher of 
physics, especially if he has devoted most of his 
time to one branch of physics. The man who knows 
only American history is a very poor teacher of Amer- 
ican history. 

The universities of this country have been of inestim- 
able service to the high schools within the past few 
years in suggesting proper work along many lines. The 
assistance has been of greatest value where it has been 
given more with a view of what was best for the pupils 
of the high school than with a view of what was best for the 
university. The elementary schools are in great need of 
just such assistance along somelines from the high schools, 
or from the universities thru the high schools. Such 
assistance can be rendered best by those who can take a 
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broad, sensible view of the elementary, secondary, and 
higher phases of a subject. 

The schools must depend partly upon departments of 
pedagogy in our universities to give this breadth of view 
and adaptability, but every department must be more or 
less a department of pedagogy, in developing its subject 
from the elementary to the higher with the proper se- 
quence, for whatever be the aim of the work in any sub- 
ject the best results must come from such systematic 
development. 

Some of our theories of educational management need 
to undergo a careful revision. Society has run fora 
good many centuries, and some schools have adopted the 
same theory, upon the theory of the survival of the fit- 
test few. The ideal school, as well as the ideal society, 
will be the one in which the many are fitted to survive. 
The schools can bring about the survival of a greater 
number by carefully adapting the work to the capacities 
of the pupils, and by keeping each department within its 
proper province. 

Each department of the school system should aim to 
succeed within its own legitimate sphere. The element- 
ary school should not be ambitious to become a high 
school; the high school should not be strain ng to be- 
come a college. The ideal of the elementary school 
should be an ideal elementary school; the ideal of the 
high school should be an ideal secondary school, and 1# 
should not be the aim of either to browse in the pastures 
of the other. 

We need to exercise sound sense and good judgment 
in dealing with the educational problems that are before 
us. Well might we in all humility offer for ourselves 
the prayer that a pastor recently offered for his people 
when he said, “O Lord, I pray Thee give my people 
sense ; I pray Thee give them horse sense.” And all 
the people said, Amen. 


a 


The public schools of Chicago cost the taxpayers last 
year about $7,250,000, or an average of about $28 per 
pupil. Of this amount $595,000 went to the high 
schools, making the average cost of the 8,996 pupils in 
attendance something more than $66 percapita. Itisa 
perfectly plain proposition, argues one of the Chicago 
papers, that, conceding the value of high school educa- 
tion, if the money spent on high schools were devoted 
to elementary and grammar education there would be 
ample funds to provide a seat in a public school building 
for every child of school age in Chicago. 

And it is also a perfectly plain proposition that such 
action would impair the value of common school educa- 
tion in Chicago rather than helpit. Every child appears 
to have been accommodated this fall, tho many are in 
rented quarters. A pity it is that all cannot be housed 
in new, well appointed school-houses ; but the remedy 
does not lie in abolishing the high schools, the crowning 
glory of the system, the schools for the training of lead- 
ers in a democracy. Improve the high schools, get them 
into better accord with the work-a-day wor!d, but do not 
talk of cutting them off as if they were a parasitic ex- 
crescence on the trunk of common school education. 





A cooling plant is going to be, in the near future, 
a part of the equipment of an up-to-date building. 
Prof. Alexander Graham Bell, of telephone fame, says 
that there is no more excuse for suffering in one’s house 
from heat in summer than from cold in winter. 

“ Furnaces,” he says, ‘‘are placed in the basements of 
houses so that the rising hot air will drive out the cold 
and heat the house. Why should not a refrigerating 
plant be installed in the attic so that the descending 
cold air would drive out the heat and cool the house? 
By closing the doors and windows of the lower floors 
and opening those of the upper floors to permit the hot 
air to escape a long stride in the direction of relief 
would be taken.” 
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The secret of success in any field of activity is earnest 
devotion to one’s business. This is especially true in 
teaching. All really good teachers, and they are the 
only truly successful ones, are laborious persons. At 
school their whole being is wrapped up in the endeavor 
to advance the highest interests of the pupils in their 
charge. Out of school they study to perfect themselves 
both in the subjects they teach and in the knowledge of 
the art of teaching. Their heartisintheir work. That 
is why they succeed. Their influence is a power in the 
community in which they labor. They win golden 
opinions, and promotion is sure to come to them; good 
teachers are always in demand. 


A good plan is being tried in Cambridge, Mass., of 
allowing to each grade teacher one or two hours a week 
to be devoted ‘to whatever study her class seems most 
deficient in. Thus for two or three weeks she can give 
extra time to arithmetic, and perhaps after that give the 
extra periods to finishing up some work in manual training. 
Where discreet teachers are employed, such ‘an arrange- 
ment ought to work admirably. 


Chicago continues to lead the country in the move- 
ment for extending the functions of public school edu- 
cation. The School Extension committee, organized a 
few months ago, has called a conference for the first 
Saturday in October of the various organizations in 
Cook county which are working in the direction of mak- 
ing social centers of tie school-houses. Between thirty 
ani forty bodies are included in the invitation—among 
others the Citizens’ Association, the Municipal Voters’ 
league, and the Civic federation. 


One of the marked features of the Philippine educa- 
tion system is the enthusiasm with which night schools 
for youths and adults have been welcomed at Manila and 
in other centers. School-rooms are crowded with earnest 
young people, sometimes as many as two hundred pupils 
sitting to a single teacher. Evidently there will be a 
good field for the university extension movement in the 
new possessions. 


Prof. William James, of Harvard university, who has 
been seriously ill is gradually recovering his strength. 
He will return to Harvard in time to begin a moderate 
amount of class-room work during the first half of the 
next college year. He will then go to Edinburgh to 
lecture in the Gifford course. His popularity as a 
lecturer is attested by a correspondent of the British 
Weekly, who writes: “A class-room, which must be 
seated for about five hundred, is packed to the ceiling 
every Monday and Thursday at twelve with a most alert 
and attentive audience.” 


There is no telling how far methods of teaching may 
be revolutionized by modern inventions. A writer in an 
English magazine has the following suggestions : 


“The addition of the phonograph to educational parapher- 
nalia suggests some further developments. What about the 
kinetoscope? Has not the time come when this instrument 
may be used in conjunction with the phonograph—the two 
together constituting a means of bringing vividly before the 
mind’s eye the living world of action? How admirably could 
a person learn a foreign language if he saw before him on the 
screen the various moving scenes, taken from life, while sim- 
ultaneously there is heard from the throat of the phonograph 
tho suitable vocal accompaniment. What a new impressive- 


ness would be given to Ich habe zwei Tassen Thee getrunken, if 
on the animated screen should first appear the bibulous tea 
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drinker going conscientiously thru his performance, and if 
then the phenograph should volley forth the statement, Ich habe 
zwei Tassen Thee getrunken. How vivid, if the student should 
see before him the moving figures of two persons standing in 
doubt and embarrassment on a door step, while in his ears are 
heard issting from the phonograph the anxious words, Pensez 
qu'il pleuve Thee aujourd’hui.? Prendrons nous nos parapluies ? 
No, we are not joking. Nothing is impossible in these days.” 


GT 
Respect for Life. 


One of the early commands impressed upon the human 
race was “ A life fora life.” The universe is consti- 
tuted to support life. The Psalmist makes Jehovah not 
only the source of life but the supporter of it. “Thou 
givest them their food as they need.” And yet it is one 
of the common things of our experience to see life wan- 
tonly destroyed. 

While riding with Supt. G——this summer as we ap- 
proached a school we saw three boys throwing stones at 
a bird’s nest that hung out on the end of a branch; they 
said the mother bird had just entered it. After passing 
them he remarked on this desire to injure a living crea- 
ture engaged in the effort to continue life on the globe. 
The lady in charge of the schoo] seemed to be a refined 
person and when the incident was mentioned offered no 
dissent ; she was used to it. 

In conversing with Professor Murray, who had spent 
several years in Japan, he remarked that if one took up 
a club when a dog stood near it did not run as it would 
here, because the Japanese are kind to their dogs. Is 
there not something to be learned here? Is it not pos- 
sible that the civilized people of the earth have acquired 
a passion for destroying life? Undoubtedly there was 
need of destroying certain animals, as lions, tigers, 
snakes, etc.; and the need of destroying such still exists, 
as well as of many harmful insects. But the condition 
of the earth is quite different from what it was in the 
early days of the human race. 

What is the effect of holding life so cheap? It is an- 
tagonistic to a high civilization; and by this term is 
meant a great deal more than the building of railroads 
and the swift movement of cars upon them. The fcrm 
of civilization we exhibit at present and which we are 
proud of, is fairly reeking with crime. The percentage 
of crime in the American races that once inhabited this 
continent was extremely small according to Schoolcraft ; 
and many writers have attempted to account for the in- 
crease of crime with the increase of civilization. India, 
for instance, with 300 million of people exhibits only a 
small part of the crime that appears in this country with 
60 millions. This fact ought to come home with force 
to the teachers, for the criminals have all been, at some 
time, school children. 

But this is not just the point aimed at; it is believed 


_that those who are kind to living creatures are far less 


disposed to do criminal acts; that children who have in- 
stilled into their hearts as a principle to be kind to the 
lower animals will be kind to their fellow men. 

John Burroughs says: ‘When a boy at school, the 
new teacher met me on Saturday night with several red 
squirrels hung on a stick, the result of an afternoon’s 
hunt in the woods. When I said this kind was not 
eaten I was confounded by her question, ‘Why kill the 
poor creatures then?’ There was no reason, and I have 
not shot one since.” 

Turgenieff, the Russian novelist, went out hunting 
golden pheasants with his father; one was seen; he fired 
and wounded one and followed it into a thicket where, 
with the instinct of the mother, she was trying to reach 
the nest where her young brood was huddled; sre reached 
them, spread herself upon them, her head toppled over, 
and she died. He there and then vowed he would des- 
troy no living creature and he kept his vow. 

The Rev. Theo. Wilson says, “I was at a Bible con- 
ference and there was remarkable attention to the expo- 
sitors. I went out with one of the elders, to get into 
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his carriage and the horse not standing to one side, as 
was desired (tho the poor horse was not aware of it), his 
owner twitched his bridle savagely and gave him a 
dreadful kick in the belly. Icould not but regard the 
man as merely veneered with Christian love and charity.” 

It used to be arule observed in cultured families in 
the country not to allow the children to witness the 
slaughter of the fowls, hogs, or oxen needed for food. 
Tne teacher in the town of P——noticed that the two 


worst boys, both under fifteen years of age, were sons 


of butchers. In a district in Orange county, where it 
was very difficult to maintain good order in the school, 
it was remembered that over 200 calves were slaugh- 
tered during the year and sent to the New York mar- 
kets. 

Thousands of facts of a similar nature could be cited 
to show that the destruction of life is antagonistic to 
the growth of love, sympathy, and kindness in the human 
soul. The great office of the teacher is to make ethical 
commands paramount. Now this is not done by teach- 
ing children to say “Thou shalt not kill,” but by teach- 
ing them to sympathize with the animals about us: that 
they love life just as we love it ; that they suffer just as 
we suffer. 

It will be apparent to all who consider it that we reap 
as we sow. If we do violence to animals we shall suffer 
for it in the end ; we are now suffering for it; the crimes 
now committed in this country are the result, partly at 
least, of the crimes we have committed, or are commit- 
ting, against the animal world. An eminent French 
teacher says, “I have long been convinced that kindness 
to animals is the beginning of moral prosperity. If we 
are immoral towards animals we shall be immoral towards 
each other. 


Commendable Liberality. 

The legislature of Michigan has been more than usu- 
ally liberal in its appropriations for normal schools for 
the next two years, the total sum amounting to $ 453,000. 
This, increased by the addition of the interest on the 
normal school furd and the receipts from tuition, about 
$30,000, will make a considerable expansion possible. 
Several new buildings and additions are reported. A 
science building is promised for the state normal college 
together with repairs and improvements, costing about 
$25,00. The present building of the central state nor- 
mal school at Mt. Pleasant will be enlarged by the ad- 
dition of an east wing; and a model training school, to 
cost $30,000, is underway. At the northern normal 
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school a brown stone building for the department of 
science is in process of erection. The general equip- 
ment, too, of the normal schools is being improved. 
Ample provision for courses in manual training, a sub- 
ject that, strangely enough, has not previously been 
developed has been made at the state normal school. 
Salaries have been substantially increased in all the nor- 
mal schools, and a general feeling of satisfaction pre- 
vails. 


Wise Saving and Wise Spending. 


The rapid growth of the school savings system gives 
cause for both gratification and concern:— of gratification 
because it is a movement toward training children in one 
of the important duties of citizenship; of concern be- 
cause no plan seems to have been devised for teaching 
children concurrently the duties of saving and of spend- 
ing money. Of a truth the duties of spending wisely 
have got to be apprehended before there can be wise 
saviog. The two processes are intimately related. It 
is training a child in a wrong habit to teach him to save 
every dime, or any dime, withvut first giving due con- 
sideration to his legitimate needs. There are sections 
of this country where training in habits ot saving is very 
much needed; and there are sections where habits of 
spending need especially to be inculcated. Everywhere 
each habit should be regarded as tte complementary of 
the other. Each is corrective of the other, and either 
may or may not by itself lead in the direction of eco- 
nomy. Saving money is oftentimes an act of extrava- 
gance and we all know how frequently people, whose 
scale of expenditures is very lavish, thrive constantly 
while parsimonious families of our acquaintance are con- 
stantly in want owing, of course, to the impoverished 
vitaiity of their members. The point to be noted—and 
this should somehow be brought to the notice of school 
children now and then—is that the man who spends 
money should know why he spends, being determined to 
get full value for his expenditures, and the man who 
saves should know why he saves, being convinced that 
the money he lays by to earn its four per cent. in the 
savings bank, wil] profit him more when thus invested 
than-if expended directly upon things that make for life 
and energy. 

This thought is commended to Mr. Thirry and the 
other leaders of the school savings banks. How are we 
to teach children to spend money wisely, not upon 
things that make for their ill being, but upon things that 
will promote their efficiency? 








State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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President Theodore Roosevelt. 


Of President Roosevelt it may be said that he has ar- 
rived at his high office over a course that is traditionally 
hard to travel. He started life under apparently unfor- 
tunate auspices. He was born in the yreat city of New 
York ; and it is well-known that only country boys have 
any chance of succeeding in life. His family is old, rich, 
and aristocratic. He is the first president since John 
Quincy Adams, whose name alone would be a passport 
to the most exclusive society. He was not educated in 
the public schools, as are all the successful men in the 
encouragement-books ; rather he was fed intellectually 
on a thin diet of private tutoring until he entered Har- 
vard. Asa boy he was very delicate physically and gave 
no promise of becoming a Rough Rider. When he 
came out of college Mr. Roosevelt did not have to go to 
work, unless he wanted to. He might have taken the 
trip around the world or become an additional pendant 
to Newport society. 

With all these handicaps Theodore Roosevelt has lived 
the most strenuous life of any man of his time. By de- 
votion to general athletics during his college course he 
made good his deficiencies of physique. He had started 
to do important work in American history before he was 
graduated. He buckled down to the study of law in New 
York city and was elected to the New York state assem- 
bly in 1881, as a “ silk-stocking.” He proved to have a 
new point of view in politics, and was twice re-elected. 
No very young man in the United States ever came more 
quickly into national prominence. In 1886 he was the 
candidate of the Republican party for mayor of New 
York and he gave Hon. Abram S. Hewitt a good fight, 
being defeated by a small plurality. Subsequently Pres- 
ident Cleveland appointed him a member of the United 
States civil service commission. In this office he con- 
tinued until May, 1895, when he resigned to serve as 
police commissioner under Mayor William L. Strong. 
As president of the police board he certainly made him- 
self felt; the work done by the Lexow investigating 
committee is testimony to his energy. His enforcement 
of the unpopular Sunday closing law was characteristic 
of his uncompromising directness. : 


In 1897 he left the police board to become assistant 
secretary of the navy under Mr. McKinley.. He had 
been greatly interested in the navy department since 
his college days when he wrote “The Naval History of 
the War of 1812,” and he brought to his new duties en- 
thusiasm and energy which did much toward preparing 
the navy for the imminent war with Spain. 


How Mr. Roosevelt, who has repeatedly declared that 
war and politics are the two greatest games played, or- 
ganized his regiment of Rough Riders; how he led the 
famous charge at San Juan hill, and how he continued 
in command of his regiment until it was mustered out 
at Montauk Point—this is as well-known history to every 
school boy as Washington’s crossing the Delaware or 
Perry’s fight on Lake Erie. 


Elected governor of New York state in 1898 Mr. 
Roosevelt administered the affairs of the commonwealth 
with an honesty of purpose and an independence of poli- 
tical trammels that went far to augment the popular 
acclaim with which his name was greeted as a candidate 
for vice-president at the Philadelphia convention in 
1900. The nomination was made against his expressed 
desire, but the demand for him as a running mate to 
Mr. McKinley would not be gainsaid. His name meant 
an accession of strength to an already strong ticket. 
He was triumphantly elected, and is now the fifth presi- 
dent who stepped directly into his office from the vice- 
presidency. To him, the representative of vigorous, out- 
of-door Americanism, of honest purpose to public service 
on a high plane of efficiency and decency. the support of 
every loyal American, even of those who are bound 
. disagree with sone of his policies, is undoubtedly 

ue. 
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The Busy World. 


Lynchings have been unusually numerous this summer 
and it looks now as if we shall, in 1901, break the record 
of 1892, when 236 people were executed under Lynch 
law. Since 1880, more than 3,)30 persons have been 
put to death without due process of law. In every state 
of the Union, except Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, Delaware, and Utah, the crime 
of lynching has been committed. The state that heads 
the list is Mississippi in which 258 have been slain by 
mobrule. Texas is aclose second with 247, and Louisiana 
comes third with 221. 

In the face of such conditions generalities to the effect 
that education will gradually eliminate this evil seem 
superfluous. The most pertinent suggestion we have 
seen is to the effect that the United States Congress 
should pass a law severely penalizing every county in 
which a lynching takes place. Touch the people of a 
community in the pocket- book, and you may get regard 
for the just processes of law. 


Some conception of the magnitude of modern trans- 
actions may be obtained from the statement that a con- 
tract was recently placed with the Wabash railway com- 
pany for the transportation of 4,000,000 tons of iron and 
steel. To get this amount into Pittsburg, the objective 
point, within the year eleven or twelve full trains per 
day will be required. Four million tons of this character: 
of freight will fill between 130,000 and 140,000 cars. 
Arranged tandem these cars would form a line extend- 
ing from New York to a point one hundred miles west of 
Chicago. Made up in double track fashion the line 
would extend from New York to Toledo. 


The idea that insurance companies ought to put total 
abstainers in a class by themselves, giving them the 
benefit of their good habits, appears to be gaining 
ground. One of the leading insurance companies is re- 
ported to be about to begin the experiment in response 
to a petition signed by Senator Frye, of Maine, John 
Wanamaker, Edward Everett Hale, and several other 
prominent men. Just how much lower the death rate 
is among abstainers has not been definitely settled, but 
from the statistics furnished by several English life in- 
surance companiesit would appear to be established that 
it is lower by at least twenty-five per cent. 


Is Niagara Running Dry P 

Before Niagara Falls, in cutting a way back to Lake 
Erie, reach the head of Grand island less than five miles 
away, it is probable, according to Prof. A. W. Graham, 
of the Rensselaer Polytechnic institute, at Troy, that 
there will be no Niagara. The whole system of the 
great lakes is in a state of unstable equilibrium. Lake 
Michigan is slowly rising while Lake Erie is getting so 
shallow that navigation for large vessels is yearly grow- 
ing more perilous. Eventually, to all appearances, Lake 
Michigan is going to overflow to the Illinois river, as it 
did in the last pre-glacial period. As a result, the cur- 
rent in the Detroit river will be reversed and the whole 
system will be drawn southward into the Mississippi. 

There is no occasion for immediate concern, however, 
and, according to Professor Graham’s figures, it will be 
about one thousand years before Lake Michigan bursts 
its present bounds; in about 2,000 years the Illinois 
river and the Niagara will be carrying out about equal 
shares of the surplus waters of the lakes, and in 3,500 
years the bed of the Niagara will be dry. 

A factor that Professor Graham does not appear to 
take into account in this prediction is the agency of 
man. It would almost seem that human ingenuity has 
already reached the point where it can control even geo- 
logical changes. For instance, if it should be desired 
greatly to increase the amount of water that already 
goes to the Mississippi thru the Chicago drainage canal 
there is no doubt that the tendency of Lake Michigan 
to seek another outlet could be very much accelerated. 
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The Gducational Outlook. 


The Fort Smith High School. 


Fort SmiTH, ARK.—Supt. J. L. Holloway is following good 
precedent in using the local press to inform his public as to the 
educational advantages in their midst. A !ong article of his 
on the Fort Smith high school is noted in a recent number of 
the Zlevator. 

A few tacts about the school may be of general interest as 
showing what progress is being made in secondary education 
down here in Arkansas. 

The building is one of three stories, of cream-colored brick 
and grey sandstone with trimmings of grey terra cotia. It is 
heated by steam, the direct-indirect system being employed. 
There are fourteen recitation rooms, two large offices, an 
assembly room capable of seating tour hundred pupils, and an 
auditorium with opea chairs for the accommodation of one 
thousand people. Three laboratories are tound for biology, 
physics, and chemistry. There is a reference and general 
library of about I,ooo volumes. The manual training depart- 
ment is the only one in an Arkansas high school. 

The school has seven teachers, all specialists, all coliege or 
university graduates. The work 1s divided so that the princi 
pal takes history and economics and one teacher each is 
assigned to English, Latin, and Greek, science, mathematics, 
modern languages, manual training and bookkeeping The 
total enrollment of the school last year was about 260, of whom 
twenty were non-residents. 

The good influence of this modern and up-to-date school is 
being felt, not only in the city of Fort Smith, but in all the 
neighborhood. «Supt. Holloway is justly proud of it. 


Oldest Teacher in Kansas City. 


KANSAS City, Mo.—Prin. W. H. Berry, of the Kensington 
school, is now entering upon his fitty-fourth year of active ser- 
vice. He is seventy-tour years o!d, active and alert, and ap- 
parently good tor several years more. He thus describes his 
initiation into the teaching profession: 

“ ] was within a month of twenty-one years of age when I 
taught my first school. That was in Fleming county, Ken- 








tucky. I had sixteen paid a ils—it was a subscription school 
—and for the first six months’ work I received $95. That was 
in 1848. 


He taught in Kentucky until 1865, when he moved into IIli- 
nois, where he held various positions as teacher and superin 
tendent. In 1890 he took charge of a school at Lee’s Summit, 
Mo., and two years later was chosen principal of the Kensing- 
ton school, then just outside the limits of Kansas City. Since 
the annexation of the Kensington district he has counted as a 
city principal. 

Mr. Berry is in appearance a Kentucky colonel of the fami- 
liar type, with the easy manners of the Southern gentleman. 
He is a firm disciplinarian, however, and still holds to the rod 
as a valuable means toward right conduct. 


Death of Mr. Gatch. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—Mr. Thomas A. Gatch, a veteran South- 
ern educator, died at his home, 1620 John street, September 
. Hewas born in Norfolk, Va., 1832, and was graduated from 
the Randolph-Macon college, of the preparatory school of 
which he served as principal for several years. During the 
Civil war Mr. Gatch went out with the celebrated Norfolk 
Blues, rising to the rank of captain, He was at Fredericks- 
burg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, the Wilderness, Peters- 
burg, and with Lee at the Appomattox surrender. He was 
twice wounded. After the war Mr. Gatch was for a time a 
clerk in the employ of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, but re- 
signed to take the chair of mathematics in a girls’ seminary in 
North Carolina. In 1869 he was appointed principal of school 
No. 15, Baltimore, holding the position two years. Thence he 
went toa professorship at Western Maryland college and in 
1876 was elected to the presidency of Frederick ae: He 
was there twelve years, resigning on account of ill-health. 
Since his resignation he has lived quietly in Baltimore, occu- 
pying himself with a little private tutoring. 


New York State School Commissioners. 


LAKEwooD, N. Y.—The annual session of the New York 
State School Commissioners and Superintendents was held 
here September 5. Among good addresses were one on 
“Should the Teachers Quota be Decreased?” by Commis- 
sioner Erwin B. Whitney, of Broome county, and one on “ In- 
dividual Instruction,” by Supt. John Kennedy, of Batavia. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President, Ed- 
win F, McDonald, St. Lawrence county; first vice-president, 
Miss Cora A. Davis, Whitesboro; second vice-president, E, 
B. Whitney, Broome county ; ah Miss Adelaide Harris, 
Niagara Falls; treasurer, Willis E. Leek, Johnstown; trans- 
portation agent, James S. Cooley, Nassau county. 

A resolution was adopted asking the legislature to increase 
the quota of public moneys for all school districts whose as- 
sessed valuation is less than $50,000. The next place of meet- 
ing will be Gloversville. 
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New England Notes. 


Boston, MAss.—The most important facts connected with 
the new school year are the opening of the South Boston high 
school under Mr. Augustus D. Small as head master, and the 
introduction of the elective course of study in the several high 
schools, The new course gives the student very largely the 
option of what studies he shall pursue and how fast he shall 
progress. Yet to graduate and secure the diploma, he must 
pursue certain required subjects to an extent that will insure 
mental development and an acquaintance with the essentials 
of a good secondary education. Unquestionably the plan isa 
great advance upon the former system which required a hard 
and fast course with no regard to the purposes or attainments 
of the individual pupil. 

For the South Boston high school,Messrs. W. L. Cottrell, of 
Somerviile,and F. V. Thompson, of Koston, have been elected 
junior masters, and Misses Marie Solano and Bertha Vogel, of 
Boston, and Miss Elizabeth Tracy,of Dedham, assis‘ants. Mr. 
G.F Barry has also been given a place in the school. Miss Char- 
lotte Kendall, of Framingham, has been appointed special 
teacher of drawing. 

In the Mechanic Arts high school, Mr. R. H. ‘Knapp has 
been appointed assistant instructor, and Messrs. Richard Ben- 
son, F, O. Coupal, N. D. Henchman, O. H. E. Hoss, F. A, 
Craft, and H. H. Mendel, all of Boston, special assistants. 

The school board has directed that an additional junior 
master be appointed in the Brighton high school, and Mr. Sid- 
ney Peterson, of Boston, has been elected. 

he following teachers have been appointed to positions in 
the grammar and primary schools: Eliot, Miss Mary Aber- 
crombie, primary; Franklin, Miss Ella Erskine, third year, 
grammar; G. P. Putnam, Miss Ede Travis, third year, gram- 
mar; Gilbert Stuart, Miss Maud Briggs, of Quincy, primary ; 
— O’Brien, Miss Amy Burbank, second year grammar; 
Phillips, Miss Katharine Burns, primary; Phillips Brooks, 
A.S. Ames, fourth year, grammar. Miss Margaret Mahoney, 
of Worcester, has also been appointed an assistant in manual 
training. 

Miss Annie Eaton, of Quincy, has been appointed principal, 
and’ Miss Willena Browne, ot Boston, assistant of the Hunt- 
ington avenue kindergarten. 

Prof. A. H. Buck, of Boston university, has been granted 
leave of absence for the year, and Professor Taylor has been 
made professor of Greek. Two preparatory courses in Greek 
will be given this year. 


WEsT NewrTon, MAss.—Mr. Arthur S. Cooley, of Auburn- 
dale, has been appointed instructor in classics in the Alien 
Home school. 


New BeEpForp, MAss.—The school committee have asked 
the city council to purchase a lot and to build a new high 
school at once. 


SOMERVILLE, MAss.—Mr. Jonathan Leonard, a graduate 
of Harvard, class of 1896, has been elected teacher of the 
modern languages in the English high school. He 1s a native 
of Sandwich and for a few months served as principal of the 
Sandwich high school, soon after he graduated. Later he 
taught languages in Newark academy, Newark, N.J. Last 
year he pursued an advanced course at Columbia university. 

Miss Sarah W. Fox, teacher ot Latin and mathematics in 
the Latin school, has been granted a year’s leave of absence, 
and Mr. George M. Hosmer has been appointed to the po: 
sition for the current year. Mr. Hosmer fitted for college in 
the Latin school and was graduated from Harvard this year, 
having pursued a special course in pedagogy in preparation 
for teaching. 

Miss Grace T. Pratt has also been elected assistant in the 
Latin school; and Misses Helen E. Harding, Bertha P. Chase, 
and Bessie D. Davis, in the English high school. 

New teachers have also been appointed to the grammar 
schools, as follows: Luther V. Bell school, Annie G. Smith 
and Elizabeth N. Collins; Edgerly school, Alice W. Cunning- 
ham and Elizabeth M. Wheelock : Forster school, Mrs. Lu- 
cretia Knowles and Miss Mabel G. Dadmun; Brown school, 
S. Elizabeth Halloweli; Hodgkins school, Mr. D. G. Adams 
and Miss Eva E. Whiting. 


WORCESTER, Mass.—Dr. Wallace H. Ottman, late instruc- 
tor in United States history at Cornell university, has been 
appointed the successor of Dr. Milo B. Price as teacher of 
history in Worcester academy; and Frederick Palmer, Jr., 
has become instructor in the gymnasium. 


BRISTOL, MAINE.—Mr. G. W. hiro, the this town, has been 
elected principal of the high school in Manson, Iowa. 


MECHANIC FALLS, ME.—Mr. Harry E. Walker is the new 
principal of the high school. ; 


BooTHBAY, MeE.—Mr. Ralph Channel has been elected 
principal of the high school, and Mr. Henry I. Smith at 
Boothbay Harbor. Both ate young men and graduates of 
Bates college, at Lewiston, this year 


WORCESTER, MAss.—The committee on high schools has 
elected Mr. may Ee Ames, of Spencer, teacher of English, 
succeeding Miss Miriam W. Newcomb. 
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CUMBERLAND CENTER, ME.—Mr. Henry Randall, of Farm. 
ington, has become principal of Greeley institute. 


STORRS, CONN.—The troubles in the Agricultural college 
have culminated in the dismissal of Prot. George W. Funt, 
the president, by action of the board of trustees. Only two 
voted in tavor of retaining him. The ground of the action was 
dissatisfacuon with President Flint’s policy, and after the long 
series ot disturbances of the past year, it would seem that no 
other action was possible. Prof. R. W. Stimson, of the chair of 
Eaglish, has been chosen temporary president. 


COLLINSVILLE, Conn.—Mr. Henlow Goddard has become 
principal of the high school, coming from the high school at 
Plainville, where he has been principal for two years. He was 
graduated trom Cornell in 1886, and then he taught in the 
schools of New York uatil he went to Plainville. His assist- 
ants are Miss Elsie Fay, of Pawtucket, R. 1.,and Miss Laura 
Thayer, of Hadley, Mass., thus making the entire faculty of 
the school new. 


COLCHESTER, CONN.—The trustees of the academy have 
appoiated Miss Marion D. Deane, of Melrose, Mass., and 
Harriet M. Hagen, of Middletown, as assistants for the com- 
ing year. Miss Deane is a graduate of Boston university, and 
Miss Hagen, of Mt. Holyoke, class of 1901. 


NorwIicu, ConN.—A movement is in progress to do away 
with the secret or Greek letter societies in the Free academy, 
Tne trustees have voied that they be abolished on the ground 
that their influence is injurious, and Dr. Keep, the principal, 
has written to the pa-enis of the members upon the subject. 
A general debating society 1s proposed in their place. 


The series of volumes by Yale professosr now publishing 
in connection with the bi-Centenniait Anniversary ot Yale 
university, 1s to appear also in England. The Scribners are 
the Americaa publishers: the | ondon publisher is Edward 
Arnold, a nephew of the poet and an enterprisivg young pub- 
lisher of books ot the more substantial sort. 


Chicago News Items. 
Passed at One Meeting. 


If any one doubts the ability of the Chicago board of school. 


trustees to get thru a large amount of business in a night, the 
following list of the transactions at their last regular meeting 
will serve to conviace him that the Anglo-Saxon way of expe- 
dition prevails here. Ot course all the items had been care- 
fully threshed out in committee. This is what the board did: 


Passed the recommendation of the school management com- 
mittee tor the purchase uf $40.000 worth of fre. text-books. 

Adopted the new rule adding half an hour to the school day in 
high schools. 

indorsed Supt. Cooley's plan fora commercial course in the 
Engiish high and manual training school. 

Transferred principals and teachers and elected others. 

Postponed action on Mrs. Jobn B. Drake’s offer to establish a 
kindergarten in the Drake school. 

Combined the departments ef manual training and household 
arts. 

Appointed ten more doctors at $50 a month to assist the city 
health department. 

Named one school the Dante and another the Robert Burns. 

Voted, without examination, a large number of resolutions 
calling tor the expenditure of money for supplies, repairs, and 
additions. 

Presented tons of old school-books, which could not be sold or 
exchanged, to the Industrial Home for Girls at Forty-ninth 
street and Prairie avenue. 


Handicraft Work for Schools. 


During the past summer a very successful school has been 
conducted in the Fine Arts building under the direction of 
Miss Bonnie E. Snow, supervisor of drawing at Minneapolis. 
More than one hundred teachers and supervisors of drawing 
and manual training were in attendance. Miss Snow gave in- 
struction in the various handicrafts that are taught in Minne- 
apolis schools—weaving with raffia, rattan, and carpet wools, 
basketry, rug making, etc. The tendency to put art instruc- 
= on this industrial basis is very strong thruout the middle 

est. 


College Diplomas. 


State Supt. Skinner has recently issued — graduate cer 
tificates valid tor three years to Harvey M. Dann, Gilberts- 
ville, N. Y., and Gertrude Caroline Richmond, Tarrytown, 
N. Y., and valid for life to the following named persons: 


Mary Whitford, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Minnie Adelaide Pinch, Hornellsville, N. Y. 
Sarah Helen Hull, Ellenville, N. Y. 

Ciara Rachel Purdy Ovid, N. Y. 

Grace Hannah Landheld, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Henry Austin Potter, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mary Lounsberry Penwell, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Louis Ray Wells, Mechanicsville, N. Y 


If you are losing appetite, lying awake nights, take Hood's 
Sarsaparilla—it’s just the tonic you need. 
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In and Around New York City. 


Examinations Postponed, 

City Supt. W. H. Maxwell announces that the examination 
of women applicants for licences as principals in elementary 
schoo!s, and of men and women applicants for licenses ag 
heads of departments, will take place September 24, 26, and 
27, at the Hall of Education; not on September 23, 25, and 27 
as previously announced. 

Opening Day Statistics. 

The total number of pupils registered on opening day in 
Manhattan and the Bronx was 263,668, as against 248,719 last 
year, a gain of 14,949. The number of part time classes was 
295 as against 315 last year; this is something of an improve- 
ment. Only 2,029 were refused admittance. Five or six new 
buildings with a capacity of 2,000 each could properly be used 
on the east side. The whole question of keeping up with the 
population is exciting the school people. One suggestion is to 
bring into use some of the great armories which stand unused 
allday. Another is, that school-houses be built on some of the 
recreation piers; the third is that the character of the summer 
work be altered +o that children who are barred out during part 
of the winter term can get in summer time the advantages they 
missed, 

Brooklyn Happenings. 

The Boys’ high school opened September 9 with three new 
irstructors in charge of classes—Mr. Mitchell, who will be at 
the head of the English department; Mr. Thomas, instructor 
in modern languages; Mr. Blarchard, assistant in mathema- 
tics. The school 1s overcrowded, as was expected. 

Very impressive memorial services for President McKinley 
were held in the schools September 16. Mr. Horatio W. Dres- 
ser made very appropriate remarks and Mr. Andrew W. Glea- 
son gave a formal address of great solemnity and eloquence. 
Principal Patterson also spoke teelingly of the deaths of Presi- 
dent McKinley and Borough Supt. Ward. 

Funeral of Supt Ward. 

The funeral of Borough Supt. E. G. Ward, whose sad death 
at Buffalo was announced in last week’s SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
took place in the Central Congregational church, September 
15. Rev. D. R. R. Meredith officiated. Nearly every man who 
has been associated with Supt. Ward for the past twenty years 














E. G. Ward, late Superintendent of the Borough of Brooklyn. 


in school work was present at his funeral. The associate su- 
perintendents acted as pall bearers, Al] the prominent Teach- 
ers’ Associations of the borough were represented. 

Exercises in memory of Supt. Ward were also beld at the 
Brooklyn Training School for Teachers September 16, where 
an eloquent eulogy of the late educator was made by Prin. 
Gallagher, who showed how Mr. Ward’s intelligent devotion 
to his work had made him an educational leader. 

Edward G Ward was born in Williamsburg in 1846, and re- 
ceived his early education in Brooklyn schools. His profes- 
sional training was gained at the New York city normal school 
and at the sta’e normal school, Trenton, N. J. Before he was 
twenty he was elected vice-principal of a school in Hoboken. 
Subsequently he became principal of schoo] No 1 in that city. 
Later he was instructor in mathematics at the Trenton normal 
school, and in 1879 he became principal of grammar school 
No. 9, Brooklyn. In 1885 he was made associate superintend- 
ent. When Dr. W. H- Maxwell became superintendent of the 
consolidated city, Mr Ward was elected to the borough surer- 
intendency. 

Supt. Ward will long be remembered in the greater New 
York alike for his efficiency as an official and for his splendid 
personal characteristics. 
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New York State Teachers’ Resolutions. 


The resolutions adopted by the New York State Teachers’ 
Association at their annual convent on at Buffalo, July 6, 1901, 
have been engrossed and come to us with the signatures of the 
committee, consisting of J. C. Conroy, M. D., James Lee, M. 
D., C. M. Ryon, and W. J. McAndrew. The resolutions read 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the mayor of the city of Buffalo, and the 
directors ot the Pan-American Exposition, receive the thanks 
of this association for the hearty welcome and the courtesies 
extended to the visiting teachers. 

Resolved, That the press of the city of Buffalo, be thanked 
for the attention given by them to the proceedings of this 
convention, and for the full reports of the programs, both gen- 
eral and in the sections. 

Resolved, That to the superintendent, the principals,and the 
teachers of Buffalo, for the care taken to make the sojourn of 
the delegates pleasant and enjoyable, the thanks of this con- 
vention be extended. 

Resolved, That this association heartily endorses the appeal of 
the National Educational Association, to Congress, to make 
provision for the re-organization and extension of the bureau 
ot education, as set forthin the Declaration of Principles of the 
National Educational Association, at Charleston, July 13, 


1900, 

Resolved, That the teachers of the state are to be congratu- 
lated upon their eforts to elevate the standards of the profes- 
sion, and it 1s to be hoped that such effort be continued till the 
highest professional rank be attained. 

Resolved, That the retiring administration receive our cordial 
endorsement, especially for its efforts for the establishment of 
a stable tenure of office for the teachers of this state. 

Such a tenure tends to make the position of the teacher in 
dependent of all but professional influences. It is thoroly 
practicable. It raises the standard of fitness by attracting, 
thru security of place, the best talent to the work of the school, 
and reacts to the benefit of the chili'ren. It is in consonance 
with ren educational opinion, as evidenced by the Declar- 
ation of the National Educational Association, and this Asso- 
ciation p'edges itself to the support of this principle till it is 
established in the school law of the state. 

Resolved, That National Educational Association be re- 
quested to appeal to Congress to make adequate provision for 
the exhibition of the school work of the varions states at the 
St. Lou's Exposition, in 1903, that this work shall receive con- 
sideration commensurate with its importance. 

Resolved, That the secretary be directed to send to the 
National Educational Association, at its convention to be held 
at Detroit, July, 1901, such parts of these resolutions as are 
national in character. 


Philadelphia Notes. 


Closing exercises in the Spring Garden children’s play- 
ground were held oo 13. This playground has been main- 
tained by private subscription under the management of a 
committee with Mrs. Thompson Banesaschairman. It opened 
July 12 and has had an average attendance of upwards of 700 
children. 

The corps of teachers consisted of Miss Katherine Evans, 

rincipal; Miss Anna P. Powell, Miss Mary Durham, and 

iss Lulu ig oo Instruction was given in woodwork, sew- 
ing, crocheting, hammock making, and other practical subjects. 
Tnere was also a school garden in which the boys cultivated 
vegetables and the girls flowers. This was the latest Phila- 
delphia playground to close. 


Miss Alice Kilpatrick has been chosen principal of the 
Rudolph S. Walion school after a long deadlock in the sec- 
tional board of the twenty-eighth ward. The election still has 
to be confirmed hy the board of education—ordinarily a for- 
mality, but in this case her confirmation will involve setting 
aside the present rule that forbids the election of a woman to 
the supervising principalship of a mixed school. This rule has 
been the subject of much discussion of late and a strong party 
in the board of education is in favor of abolishing it. 


As aresult of congestion in several of the sections thirty- 
nine additional classes have been recommended. An under- 
standing has been reached with several private councilmen by 
which the board of education will venture to go ahead, engag- 
ing extra teachers without regard to the shortage that has got 
to be faced next December. The present shortage is about 
$23 000 and the salaries of-the new teachers will raise this to 
about $30,000. Relief will be forthcoming, however. 

Illness of Mr. Schock 

The board of education has voted unanimously to relieve 
Mr. George W. Schock, of the faculty of the Central high 
school for boys, from loss of salary during his absence from 
school. Mr. Schock underwent a serious surgical operation 
during the past summer and he has not yet so far recovered 
that he can resume his class-room duties. It is expected that 
he will be able to return to his post within a few weeks. Mr. 
Schock has been connected with the public schools of Phila- 
delphia for upwards of fifty years; during the past twenty-six 

ears he has been professor of mathematics at the high school. 

e is a man who is greatly loved and respected by colleagues 
and pupils. 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


About one hundred school boys of P. S. No. 1, Long Island 
City went on strike Monday morning September 16, because 
the school was not closed in memory of President McKinley. 
Principal Quigley sent Inspector Clayton in hot chase after 
them, but was unsuccessful in rounding them up. The rirg- 
leaders of this movement are believed to be the same boys who 
went on strike when Mayor Patrick Gleason died. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Provision will have to be made for in- 
creased attendance at the city schools to be brought about by 
the world’s fair. This increase, Supt. Soldan estimates will 
be fully 20,000. To meet it he recommends’ the erecticn of a 
large number of portable school-houses, believing that they 
can be put up on leased Jand wherever the necessity for tem- 
porary provisions appears to be most urgent. 


TOLEDO, O.—The Central high school opened with the two- 
session plan still in vogue. The one-session plan was tried 
for a few weeks last spring, but it was not judged to be so suc- 
cessful as the older arrangement. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Lookout Mountain high school 
has been put into proper condition for winter use, and the 
course of study so arranged that residents of the city who plan 
to remain in the mountains a part of the winter can have edu- 
cational advantages for their children, Mr. L. A. Gaines, with 
two assistants, is in charge. 


NortH DENVER, CoLo.—Upon recommendation of Supt. 
Chadsey a commercial course has been established in the 
north side high school. In addition to mathematical and Eng- 
lish studies, and German, it includes commercial geography, 
bookkeeping, stenography, gpa» commercial law, civil 
government, political economy, and other studies, a knowledge 
of which is useful in a business life. 


DALLAS, TEX.—Elected to the principalship of McKinney 
avenue school, Prin. C. M. Moore, of Palestine, Tex. 


CINCINNATI, O.—The work of fumigating, cleaning, and re- 
covering about 130,000 school books at the “free book hos- 
pital ’ was completed Aug. 24, by Supt. Harry Shockley. 


PITTSBURG, PA.—The Principals’ Association met at the 
Fifth avenue high school Sept. 7, and effected an organizat‘on 
for the coming year. The following officers were elected: 
George W. Kratz, president; Mrs M. B. Redman, vice presi- 
dent; Miss M. E. Harr, treasurer, and W. M. McPalough, 
secretary. An executive committee consisting of J. P. Stevens, 
J. K. Ellwood and P. B. Cook was also elected. 


, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—The question of married women in 
the service is again under consideration. The city attorney 
has rendered the opinion that “ when a teacher is elected to the 
San Francisco school department he or she is bound to observe 
ail the rules and regulations of the board of education.” Asa 
resolution against the employment of married teachers is still 
in force, it would appear that five teachers, whose marriages 
have lately been announced, will have to go. 


CINCINNATI, O.—Principals have opened their schools with- 
out knowing what system of semi-slant handwriting is to be 
used. The board of education failed at its meeting of Sept. 
Io to adopt copy-books. An adoption requires the vote of 
three-fourths of the members, and three-fourths seem never to 
be present. It was voted last spring to abandon the vertical 
system. : 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Mr. Ernest R. Clark, now of the Colo- 
rado Springs high school. has been called to organize the 
English department of the Rochester high school. Mr. Clark 
is a native of Rochester, a graduate of Amherst college, class 
of 1891. He returns to teach in the high school from which he 
was graduated fourteen years ago. 


KAISER, W. VA.—At the teachers’ institute held here 
August 25, Miss Susan P. Pollock, principal of the city normal 
kindergarten institute, at Washington, D.C., was one of the 
principal speakers, giving a delightful talk upon “ Kindergar- 
ten Principles as Applied to Public School Work in all 
Grades.” Miss Pollock made a strong plea for a better ac- 
quaintance among teachers with the standard works on peda- 
gogy and with the better educational journals of the day. In 
stitute work has demanded a considerable part of Miss Pol: 
lock’s attention since 1886, 


MILWAUKEE, WIs.—Owing to the present crowded condition 
of the school it has been suggested that first grade pupils 
come to school half a day only. It is estimated that there 
will be from 500 to 1,000 more applicants for admission to the 
first grade than can beaccommodated. The plan of a half-day 
session for little people has many advocates, 

Miss Mary Holt, of the East Side high school, has resigned. 
Mr. Lindsey Webb, museum lecturer. has received promotion 
to the principalship of the tenth district school. 


PEoRIA, ILL.—Supt. Newton Dougherty has returned with 
his son from a summer tour to Norway. Mr. Dougherty is one 
of the rich menofthe educational profession, for he has made 
money in real estate deals. He gets in an excursion to Europe 
every summer, but never without attending the N. E. A 
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COLORADO SPRINGS, CoLO.—An en- 
quiry by a committee of leading physicians 
into the conditions at the Brightside 
school for boys, a state reformatory insti- 
tion, has resulted in complete exoneration 
of Supt Ralph Field from charges of maia- 
taining unhygienic appointments. 


PLATTSBURG, N. Y.—The interest in 
the Catholic summer school continues to 
be keen even after most summer schools 
have closed for the season. The session 
has been the most successful in the history 
of the school. 


AvuGustTA, GA.—A lot has been donated 
for the erection of a new school-house in 
North Augusta. It will be built at once 
and should be ready for occupancy by 
January. Mr.E Percival Clarke has been 
elected principal of the school, with Miss 
Nina A. Verdery as first assistant. 


TOLEDO, On10.—The two-session plan 
will again be tried in the Central high 
school. A course in business has been 
started in the school this year and consid- 
erable interest has been awakened with 
regard to it. 


MINIER, ILL.—A queer incident recently 
befell Mr. Quimby Garst, schoolmaster at 
Normal. Years ago one W. E. Lilly went 
to school to him in this village and left in 
a huff, vowing that he would thrash the 
teacher The other day Mr, Garst came 
over here on a visit, was encountered in 
the street bv Mr. Lilly and soundly horse- 
whipped. The schoolmaster’s amazement 
can be imagined, for he had forgotten he 
ever had such a pupil. Lilly has donated 
a good sized fine to the village treasury 
or holding his resentment so many years. 


ORANGE, N. J.—Schools opened Sept. 
4, with substantial increase over last year. 
Supt Swingle has been forced to adopt the 
oen-session plan in the Oakwood ave- 
nue, Lincoln avenue, and Forest street 
building. 


Overstudy during the summer term at 
Chicago university is reported to have 
been the cause of the tragic death of Miss 
Joanna Eugenie Walsh, who fell in front 
of an Illinois Central express train at 
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South Park, August 22. Miss Walsh was 
twenty-four years old, a teacher in the pub- 
lic schools and ambitious to become a 
writer. All her acquaintances at the uni- 
versity were impressed with the fact that 
she was working far beyond the limits of 
her strength. 


The English educational journals devote 
a large amount of space to delicious mis- 
statements by children. ‘“ Howlers,” the 
call them. The subjoined ‘“ howlers,” al- 
leged by the New York Evening Post to 
have been extracted from recent examina- 
tion papers in New York schools are worth 
quoting: 

Boadicea was a lady who had trouble 
with the pope. 

* The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” 
was written by R. W. Emerson, and its 
general plan is to produce perfect etiquette 
at table. 

Persephone was the gardess of the gates 
of Tartarus. She is said to have been 
girded with a mantle gored with blood. 

Medieva! chivalry developed this way: 
First the knight was any one who wanted 
to perform military service. Then chival- 
ry was a Brotherhood of Knights formed 
of strong men who wished to do patrol 
service. They were model policemen. 

Puritans were a class of people that 
came into existence and wanted the 
church’s sweeping done more rapidly. 

Tke Pilgrims were a religious sex that 
did not believe in the doctoring of the 
church of England. 

The only means of communication the 
colonists had was on horseback, and in 
this way it took quite a long time for a let- 
ter to get to Europe. 

The Five Nations were the Senecas, 
Oneidas, Onondagas, Mohawks, and Tom- 
ahawks. 

The habeas corpus act was an act com- 
pelling the relatives of a dead person to 
produce bis corpse in court should a dis- 
pute arise. 

Italy embraces the Po and the island of 
Sicily. The capital is Constantinople, on 
the archipelago. Rome used to be. It 
contains a cathedral named after Peter the 
Great, who founded it. 
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MONTGOMERY, ALA.—The annual meet 
ing of the South Alabama educational as- 
sociation was held here August 28. It 
was called to order by Pres. Hosmer, 
Addresses were delivered by Supts. H. 
M. Dobbs; S. W. Neal; J. H. Phillips, 
and R. S. Thigpen. 


St. Louis, Mo. — Several important 
changes have been made in the high school 
corps. Mr. James B. Dandeno, formerly 
assistant in botany, at Harvard, has been 
appointed instructor in botany. Messrs. 
J. Perry Warden and N. T. Nelson, from 
the University of Chicago, and Mr. D.F, 
Cullen, from the University of Kentucky, 
have also been elected to positions in the 
school. 


CovINGTON, GA.—Capt. J. P. Williams, 
of Savannah, has donated to Emory col- 
lege the sum of $15,000 for a new Science 
building. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—There is talk of 
the nomination of Mr. Fassett A. Cotton 
for the office of state superintendent of 
public instruction. Mr. Cotton was for six 
years deputy state superintendent and in 
that position he became thoroly familiar 
with the school system of Indiana. He 
recently resigned his position to spend a 
year in study. He is a very enthusiastic 
student of educational literature, and 
would, his friends assert, carry out the best 
traditions of the state in matters of educa- 
tion. 


Fame comes in various ways. Prin. E. 
H. Boyer, of public school No. 87, is the 
subject of an exhaustive study in the Sep- 
tember Phrenological Journal, He is de- 
scribed in the same department with Mrs. 
a H. Hunt, of scientific temperance 

ame. 





Doctor E. S. Ferris, of Hamilton, O., 
writes: I have found five grain anti- 
kamnia tablets an excellent remedy in all 
forms of neuralgia. Drugg sts dispense 
them and we would suggest your getting a 
dozen to have on a | in time of pain. 
Camping and outing parties will do the 
proper thing by having some in their med- 
ical kit for emergency cases.—Courier of 
Medicine. 
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Notes of New Books. 


Proceedings and Addresses of the tenth annual meeting of 
the Southern Educational Association, held at Richmond, Va., 
Dec. 27-29, 1900. With two or three exceptions the papers 
making up this volume are by Southern educators, and most of 
them deal with conditions peculiar to the South. Among the 
most interesting and able are those advocating industrial edu- 
cation, especially for negroes. The following are worthy of 
especial mention: ‘“‘The Great Need of Industrial Education in 
the South,” by Charles E. Vawter ; “Twentieth Century Edu- 
cation for the Twentieth Century,” by Henry S. Hartzog ; 
“Brain in the Hand,” by J. Harris Chappell ; “ Industrial Edu- 
cation and the New South,” by George T. Winston, and “ Edu- 
eation and Production,” by Charles W. Dabney. The papers 
in the Elementary Department are also good. Altogether the 
volume is a valuable contribution to present day educational 
literature It leaves no doubt in the reader’s mind that the 
best educators of the South are practical men, that they 
thoroly appreciate the vital needs, weaknesses, and difficulties 
which confrent them, and that they have the courage and in- 
sight to work at their problems until they are solved. (Pub- 
lished by the association and for sale by the secretary, P. P. 
Claxton, Greenboro, N.C. Pages, 380.) 


The resolutions adopted at the celebrated peace convention 
at The Hague in 1899 have been printed as one of the Uld 
South Leaflets. It was an excellent idea to make these pro- 
ceedings cheaply accessible and the directors deserve the thanks 
of every peace advocate in the land. The czar’s rescript and 
the second circular are included. (Published by the directors 
of the Old South Work. Boston.) 


The aim of The Blaisdell Speller is to “ develop in the pupils 
such power that they may be able to spell not only words 
which they have studied, but also words which they have never 
seen or have seen only occasionally.” Both eye training and 
ear training lessons have been arranged with this aim in view. 
These have been used in schools with success. Carefully se- 
lected lists of words are given, dictation lessons are features, 
and dictionary practice has not been neglected. The charac- 
teristic that distinguishes this speller from others is the prom- 
inence given to ear and eye lessons thruout the book. With- 
out doubt this speller is bound to be a favorite. (The Macmil- 
lan Company.) 


Shells and Sea-Life, by Josiah Keep, A.M., professor of nat- 
ural science, Mills college, California, is a little book designed 
to give children a better knowledge of the life of mollusks 
than they would obtain without a simple guide of this sort. 
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More attention is paid to the mollusks that live on land and in 
fresh water than to those which are found in the sea, the rea- 
son being that the greater part of our children never visit the 
shore and can not study the forms of life found there, while 
they can learn a great deal about the life of mollusks at 
their door. They will find this very fascinating sport. As 
they become acquainted with the qualities of their animal 
neighbors they will grow more kind in their treatment of 
them, their sympathies will increase and they will learn 
never needlessly to set foot even upon a worm. (The Whit- 
aker & Ray Company, San Francisco, Cal. Price, $0.50). 


For a critical judgment of the value of this edition of the 
Rubaiyat of Mirza, we shall have to refer the reader to 
Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole, with the Appletons, who knows the 
Persian language and has personally looked into some of the 
almost countless quatrains that are called Rubaiyat. Suffice 
it here to state that 131 quatrains are printed, many of them 
paraphrased from McCarthy’s prose translation. A number of 
them are familiar to admirers of Edward Fitzgerald and old 
Omar. The volume is handsomely bound and decorated with 
illustrations that are clever, tho they are far from being in 
the same class with Vedder’s. (Henry Olendorf Shepard, 
Chicago.) 

Mr. Foster, the compiler of a Reference Manual and Outline 
of United States History has presented educators with a real 
help. No more making out of topics by the young teacher if 
she has this book in her possession. Just enough materia! and 
no more has the author packed into each page. With the aid 
of this manual, history will be a real pleasure and memory in 
historical lines of greater strength. (Crane & Company.) 

The Working Principles of Rhetoric ,by Prof. John F. Genning 
of Amherst college. Prof. Genung calls this “ A re-studied 
and re-proportioned treatise based on the author’s “ Practical 
Elements of Rhetoric.” It is intended as a laboratory manual 
both for text-book and reference. It is the author’s intention 
to publish in due time a companion volume for practical work 
in composition and for more extended study of models. 


Cosmonics of Worlds and Forces is a broad treatment of 
great questions by Oliver M. Babcock,a scientist of wide repu- 
tation. The author contradicts many notions in regard to the 
earth and the planets and the forces of nature. Whether or 
not we accept all of his conclusions, it is a thought-stimulat- 
ing book, and filled with the expressions of one who is an 
earnest seeker after the truth. (Morell Bailey, Philadelphia.) 


The first expedition sent out by the United States geological 
survey to look into the gold diggings on the Yukon went out, 
in 1896, just before the Klondike boom. It was in charge of 
Mr. Josiah Edward Spurr, a young Harvard man of the class 
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of 92. Mr. Spurr has told the story of his initial experiences 
in Alaska- he has since then spent several seasons in the arc- 
tic lands--that it may be hoped he will presently bring out a 
companion volume to his Thru the Yukon Gold Diggings. He 
has given a live personal narrative of experiences in the Chil- 
koot Pass, down the Yukon, from Lake Lindemann in the 
faithful Skookum over the foaming White Horse rapids, to the 
Forty mile diggings. The party examined carefully all the 
claims that had then been located in the Klondike region, and 
passed on down the Yukon,meeting with mildly exciting adven- 
tures at every step. Mr. Spurr shows in his book the value 
of the trained eye of the geologist, for he seems by a few des- 
criptive touches to keep us constantly informed of the structure 
of the region thru which we are passing. The book can be 
recommended to any one who wants to read up on Alaska as 
both entertaining and authoritative. (Eastern Publishing 
Company, Boston.) 


La Sainte Catherine par André Theuriet. The above text, tho 
edited without notes or vocabulary, may profitably be used 
as a reader during the first year in connection with grammar 
work or later in the course for sight work. (W. R. Jenkins, 
New York. Price, 25 cents.) 


A Grammatwal Index to the Chandogya-Upanisad. A clas- 
sification of the linguistic material of the Chandogya is here 
offered to students of Sanskrit. by Chas. Edgar Little, profes- 
sor of Latin, university of Nashville and Peabody normal col- 
lege. The book serves as a lexicon for beginners who wish to 
read the Chandogya for the first time as well as for scholars 
who are doing comparative work. Bdhtlingks text is used as 
a standard and all deviations from the same are noted in the 
appendix. (American Book Co., New York.) 


St. Basil the Great on Greek Literature, edited with notes 
and vocabulary by Edward R. Maloney. This little book will 
serve as an excellent introduction into patristic Greek. The 
subject matter is interesting and the book is well edited The 
text is Migne’s. The references are to the grammars of Had- 
ley and Allen, Yenni, and Goodwin. (American Book Co., 
New York. Price, 75 cents.) 


The Story of Cyrus, adapted from Xenophon’s Cyropedia, 
by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin school. Teachers .of 
Greek who have wished for a simple Greek reading text to 
accompary the latter part of the grammar work will be pleased 
with this book. Abundant and exhaustive notes, vocabulary 
and English Greek exercises are appended. (American Book 
Co., New York. Price, 75 cents.) 


School and College Speaker, edited by Wilmot Brookings 
Mitchell, professor of rhetoric and oratory in Bowdoin college. 
The predominant characteristic of this book is its modernness; 
there is scarcely a selection in it relating to Greece and Rome 
about which the literature in the old-time speaker had so 
much to say. Most of these selections relate to men and 
events of the English-speaking race. The Revolution, the 
civil war, the war with Spain, imperialism, slavery, expansion, 
the flag, are some of the topics treated, and senators Frye, 
Lodge, Hoar, Thurston, and Messrs. Howells. Long, Porter, 
Parkhurst, Van Dyke, Schurz, McKinley, and others are among 
those quoted. America fills such a large space in the world’s 
history to-day that we have less time to devote to the study 
of old civilizations. The average American youth has an in- 
tense desire to know about his own country and the men who 
have figured in its history. Some of the most eloquent utter- 
ances of these men on subjects of which they had a right to 
speak, are given here. The book also contains a short treatise 
on elocution. (Henry Holt & Company, New York.) 


The Kindergarten as an Influence in Modern Civilization is a 
lecture by Elizabeth Harrison, principal of the Chicago kinder- 
garten college. It is published in pamphlet form and should 
certainly be of interest to students of the kindergarten move- 
ment. (Chicago Kindergarten College, Chicago.) 
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My Lady of Orange, by H.C. Bailey, takes us back to the 
times when the brave Hollanders were fighting for freedom 
against the Spaniards under the cruel and relentless Alva. 
City after city had fallen prostrate before the Spaniard and 
very sore were the straits to which William of Orange had 
sunk when the English hero, a free-lance with a band of 300 
men, came to the aid of the distressed burghers. How the 
Englishman’s strategy and bravery saved Brenthe we leave the 
author to tell in his own graphic way. A tender love tale 
relieves the somberness of the account of the misery of the 
besieged and the other horrors of war. (Longmans, Green & 
Company.) 


With Christ at Sea is a personal record of religious expe- 
rience on board ship for fifteen years, by Frank T. Bullen. It 
is not fiction, but an account of every-day life, and so posses- 
ses a convincing power that the other would not bave. Names 
and dates are given sparingly. thru dread of giving unneces- 
sary pain. Asa picture of life at sea and as an exposition of 
the attitude of sailors toward religious matters, the book will 
yak) wide interest. (Frederick A. Stokes Company, New 
York. 


Exercises in French Syntax and Composition ; with notes and 
vocabulary, by Jeanne Bouvet, teacher of French in the South 
Division high school, Chicago. Part I. contains exercises 
which illustrate specific points of grammar or syntax. The 
author refers to no special grammar, but points which are 
sometimes overlooked in grammars are stated at the begin- 
ning of each exercise. The second part consists of connected 
exercises for translation advancing from easy selections to 
rather difficult idiomatic selections, all of which have an 
intrinsic merit and hence commend themselves to the teacher. 
(D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. Price, 75 cents.) 


Le Dix Septieme Siecle en France. Lectures Historiques ; 
edited by Delphine Duval, professor of French in Smith col- 
lege, and H. Isabelle Williams, instructor of French in Smith 
college. In presenting easy reading matter which may be 
used to introduce the student to historical French, the editors 
have supplied a real want. Good taste and judgment have 
been shown thruout in the choice of selectiuns. Historical 
and linguistic notes are appended. (Henry Holt & Co., New 
York.) 


La Neuvtine de Colette par Jeanne Schultz, edited for school 
use by Florence I C Lye, St .Mary’s Hall. Faribault, Minn. 
The text consists of eighty-five pages of easy French repre- 
sentative of the language of the present day and hence adapted 
to the needs of beginners. Fifteen pages of composition work 
based on the text give the teacher ample material for work 
of that nature. A vorabulary accompanies the text. (Amer- 
ican Book Co, New York. Price, 45 cents ) 


Une Ville Flottante par Jules Verne, abridged and edited 
with notes and vocabulary by C. Fontaine. director of Romance 
Language instruction, high schools, Washington, D. C. Verne’s 
story has been cut to 121 pages by the editor, who presents it 
with a vocabulary as reading matter for begioners. The sub- 
ject matter is interesting and the notes such as we would 
expect of a man of Professor Fontaine’s experience. (Henry 
Holt & Co., New York. Price, 40 cents.) 


La Fille du Chanoine et L’Album du Regiment, par Edmond 
About, with explanatory notes in English. by G. Castegnier, 
B.S. B.L. The publishers are to be commended for bringing 
out good French texts, properly annotated at reasonable 
prices. The two stories under discussion are well adapted to 
the needs of beginners. The notes are written to meet the 
needs of translation and serve that purpose fully. (William R. 
Jenkins, New York. Price, 25 cents.) 


L’ Art d’interesser en Classe, par Victor F. Bernard. The 
author here presents a second edition of his book which con- 
tains thirty-seven pages of anecdotes supplemented by French 
questions for the purpose of class discussion in French. La 
Lettre Chargée, a one-act drama, by E. Labiche (twenty eight 
pages) furnishes excellent additional material for colloquial 
work. The simplicity of the text will explain the fact that 
but twenty-eight notes accompany the text. (William R. 
Jenkins, New York. Price, 50 cents.) 


A Spanish Grammar for the Use of Colleges and Schools, by 
Samuel Garner, recently professor of modern languages, U. S. 
Naval academy. Prof. Garner presents in 250 pages an ex- 
haustive treatment of the elements of Spanish grammar. One 


hundred additional pages are devoted to reading matter half 


of which is selected especially with a view to the fixing of 
grammatical principles. The forms of address, letters, business 
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forms, and abbreviations will prove valuable to many students 
of Spanish. (American Book Co., New York.) 


A Handbook of Proverbs is a collection including thousands 
of the best sayings classified, with a list of the authocities 
quoted. It is compiled for the use of readers, thinkers, writers, 
and speakers, These sayings being collected under various 
subjects, the book is one of great value. It should forma 
part of every reference library. (New Amsterdam Book Com- 
pany, New York. Price, 75 cents.) 


Liberty Documents, with contemporary exposition and critical 
comments drawn from various writers, selected and prepared 
by Mabel Hill, of the Lowell (Mass.) state normal school, and 
edited with an introduction by Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D., 
professur of history in Harvard university. The basis of this 
volume was the informal lectures given by the author before 
her classes in the Lowell rormal school. Its chief design is 
to direct students to the evolution of constitutional govern- 
ment from the time of the declared policy of Henry I. towards 
his subjects to the present day. It places some of the most 
important memorials of history of the Anglo-Saxon race in a 
suitable and illuminating setting. The document itself is 
given in a carefully verified text and the opinions of contem- 
poraries who are interested and competent ; also later com- 
ment of scientific writers, who have studied the documents 
thru the perspective of human progress. The book is an ex- 
ample of the modern discovery that history is as continuous as 
geology ; that so-called political revolutions are like earth- 
quakes and volcanic outbreaks, the sudden yielding to strains 
that have become more and more intense. The book shows 
that English and American history have run practically one 
course. The first ten chapters show the growth of English 
personal liberty down to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century ; chapters XI. to XIV. exemplify the change in the 
eighteenth century and the revolution, from an English to an 
American form of statement of the principles of freedom. 
From chapter XV. to the end we find a record of the estab- 
lishment and growth of written constitutional guarantees in 
America. (Longmans, Green & Company, New York.) 


“The best way, and in fact the only way to understand 
thoroly the war between the states isto take it up by cam- 
paigns. This is the method pursued by Eli G. Foster in his 
text-book on The Civil War. He makes the narrative very 
clear by tracing each movement, separately, as naval opera- 
tions, Grant’s Western campaign, the opening of the Mississippi, 
Sherman’s march, McClellan’s peninsular campaign, Gettys- 
burg, and other operations. The scenes of the campaigns 
are shown by a number of carefully prepared maps on which 
the routes of the armies are traced in red. (Crane & Com- 
pany, Topeka, Kan.) 


The Story of Old Falmouth, by James Otis, is one of a series 
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Modern Language Texts. 
By PAUL GRUMMANN. 


Anfang und Ende, von Paul Heyse, edited for school use by 
Max Lentz, Paterson Military school. The editor intends this 
text for beginners and has dealt with the difficulties in foot- 
notes. In the vocabulary only the accent of separable verbs 
is marked. (American Book Company, New York. Price, 
$0.30.) 

Edelsteine, six select stories by Baumbach, Seidel, and Volk- 
mann-Leander ; edited with notes and vocabulary by R. A. 
Minckwitz and Frida v. Unwerth, both of the Central high 
school, Kansas City, Mo. The book contains the following 
selections: Bruder Klaus und die Treuen Tiere, Die Rumpel- 
kammer, Der Eselsbrunnen, Der Fiedelbogen des Neck, Die Sieben- 
meilenstiefel, Der Gute alte Onkel. The notes and vocabulary 
appended will make them suitable for second year work. The 
9 is marked in the vocabulary. (Ginn & Company, Bos- 
ton. 

Inkognito, by Baldwin Groller and Cand. phil. Lauschmann, 
by P. Albersderf; edited by Max Lentz, of the Paterson Mili- 
tary school. The two little stories are intended for second 
or third year’s work. The vocabulary is largely conversational 
and will give students an opportunity to acquire many of the 
common German idioms. Twenty-two pages of material for 
German composition based en the text and a complete vocab- 
ulary are appended. (American Book Company, New York. 
Price, $0.30.) 


A French and English Dictionary, with Indication of Pro- 
nunciation, Etymologies, and Dates of Earliest Appeararce of 
words in the Language, by Hjalmar Edgren, Ph. D., professor 
of Romance languages, University of Nebraska, and Percy 
Burnet, A. M., of the Chicago high schools. Upon the cele- 
brated dictionary of Hatzfeld-Darmesteter-Thomas the authors 
base an excellent working dictionary. The book is really a 
marvel of condensation and clearness. The fact that the work 
gives also etymologies should make it doubly welcome, since 
that phase has hitherto been neglected so grossly in our French 
school dictionaries. A list of English-French personal and 
geographical names will also prove helpful. (Henry Holt & 
Company, New York.) 


A Concise French Grammar, including Phonology, Accidence, 
and Syntax, with historical notes, for use in upper and middle 
forms, by Arthur H. Wall, M. A., Trinity college, Cambridge, 
assistant master in Marlborough college. The laudable ten- 
dency of basing language work on scientific and historical 
methods finds another exponent in the author. The work in 
phonetics is based largely upon Sweet, Victor, and Passy. 
Gender is treated from a historical standpoint and in detail, 
while the author evidently regards the historical treatment of 

§(Continued on next page.) 





ef volumes on Pioneer Towns of Ameri- 
ca. The interest in these early towns grows 
as the time of their settlement recedes, and 
these books will be eagerly read not only 
in the towns themselves and their vicinity 
but thruout the country. James Otis, the | 
author of this book, is well known as a 
historian and writer for the young. The 
story of Falmouth relates to that section 
of Maine, which includes the present Port- 
land. It is described from the coming of 
the first white man until it was sub- 
divided into the flourishing cities and 
towns by which the city of Portland is 
surrounded. It is told in Mr. Otis’ con- 
cise and forceful manner. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Company.) 


Selections from Five English Poets, edit- 
ed by Mary E. Litchfield. The five poets 
are Dryden, Gray, Goldsmith, Burns, and 
Coleridge. The extracts consists of pop- 
ular poems, well annotated by the editor. 
There is a sympathetic account of the life 
of each of the poets. A good bibliography 
is given for the use of students who wish 


to make an extended study of any of the 
authors, This is eminently a working edi- 
tion for elementary and secondary school 
use. It is very handy in size and arrange | 
ment, as a school edition should be. (Ginn 
& Company, Boston.) 
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TYPEWRITER 


is acknowledged as a 


“Marvel of Superiority” 


by operators of experience. 


Ghe “Book of the New Century” will fully explain. 


SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 





AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY, 


302 Broadway, New York. 
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A Few Facts 


About the New Catarrh Cure. 


The new Catarrh Cure is a new depart- 
ure in so-called catarrh cures because it 
actually cures and is not simply a’ tempo- 
rary relief. 

The new Catarrh Cure is not a salve, 
ointment,powder, nor liquid,but a pleasant 
tasting tablet containing the best specifics 
for catarrh in a concentrated, convenient 
form. 

The old style of catarrh salves and oint- 
ments are greasy, dirty, and inconvenient 
at the best; the new preparation being in 
tablet form is always clean and convenient. 

The new Catarrh Cure is superior to 
catarrh powders because it is a notorious 
fact that many catarrh powders contain 
cocaine. 

The new Catarrh Cure is called Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets, a wholesome combinat.on 
of blood root, beechwood tar, guaiacol, and 
other antiseptics, and cures by its action 
upon the blood and mucous membrane, the 
only rational treatment for- catdrrhal 
trouble. 

You do not have to draw upon your 
imagination to discover whether you are 
getting benefit from Stuart’s Ca:arrh Tab- 
lets; improvements and relief are apparent 
from the first tablet taken. 

All druggists sell and recommend them. 
They cost but 50 cents for full sized pack- 
ages, and any catarrh sufferer who has 
wasted time and money on sprays, salves, 
and powders, will appreciate to the full the 
merits of Stuarts Catarrh Tablets. 

A little booklet on cause and cure of 
catarrh sent free by addressing F. A. 
Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 





(Continued from preceding page.) 


conjugation as too complex for the learner, 
a view which not all will share. The mis- 
cellaneous notes contain a large amount 
of useful information. The author also 
quoted in brackets such forms as are per- 
mitted according to the recent Arrété of 
the French minister of public instruction. 
(Clarendon Press, Uxford.) 


A French Grammar for Schools and Col- 
leges, together with a brief reader and Eng- 
lish exercises, by H. W. Fraser and J. 
Squaire, professors of Romance depart- 
meat, University of Toronto. This book 
emphasizes French idioms and irregular 
veros especially, and hence will appeal to 
the practical teacher. Three hundred and 
thirty-six pages are devoted to grammar 
and very thoro exercises illustrating the 
same. Fifty-eight pages of English- 
French exercises supply a good basis for 
composition work. Forty-four pages of 
well-graded reading matter are eupple- 
mented by twenty-two additional pages of 
composition based again on the reading 
matter. A vocabulary and index are ap- 
pended. (D. C. Heath & Company, Bos- 
ton. Price, $1.12.) 

Nicomede, Tragedie par Pierre Corneille, 
edited and annotated by James A. Harri- 
son, professor in the University of Vir- 
ginia. This book follows the excellent 
plan which the publishers have adopted in 
their modern language series of present- 
ing a text with sufficient literary and 
biographical data to enable the student 
to get its proper setting. In addition to 
notes the editor prints the criticism of 
Voltaire and La Harpe, the variant read- 
ings, a bibliography of Nicoméde and a 
discussion of Corneille’s orthograrhy, pro- 
nunciation, and versification. (The Mac- 
millan Company. Price, $0.60.) 


A new issue in the Temple Moliere series 
is Les Precieuses Ridicules. This is of 





course the most popular of French come- 
dies, and every lover of good literature 
will be glad to see it in so attractive a 
form. The preface, which gives a well 
written account of Moliere and of the his- 
tory of the play, and the glossary are by 
Frederic Speccer, Esq. The typography is 
excellent and the arrangement of the 
printed matter on the page is noticeably 
good. (McClure, Phillips & Company, New 
York.) 

A popular account of the sweetest of 
all medieval singers, troubadours and 
jongieurs, is to be found in Provencal 
Lyric, by Lewis F. Mott, Ph.D. The book 
explains in a clear and lively way the con- 
ditions of society that gave rise to the 
lyric outburst that manifested its spirit 
most completely in Bernart de Ventadorn, 
Bertran de Born, and Arnaut de Daniel 
Examples of Provencal poetry are freely 
quoted and a number of romantic stories 
of the loves of troubadours are told. 
(William R. Jenkins, New York ) 


Students who prepared for college a 
few years back, on Bocher’s French Reader 
will remember vividly a dreamy, beauti- 
ful selection from Rudolphe Topffer, en- 
titled Les Hannetons. This author, whom 
Pierre Loti calls ‘Le seul véritable poéte 
des écoliers,” left among other delightful 
works two huge volumes of Voyages en 
Zigzag, in which he conducts classes of his 
pupils among the Alps. These books were 
illustrated with caricatures, for Topffer 
was a Clever artist as well as writer. 

A little book of selections from the 
Voyages en Zigzag has been made by Ascott 
R. Hope, for the use of French classes. 
Even without the author’s illustrations 
these contes are exceedingly entertaining, 
full of lively wit and vivid description. 
(Henry Holt & Company, New York.) 


Newson’s First French Book is intended 
for pupils from nine to thirteen years of 
age. It is not a new book, tho new to the 
American public. It was first written 
about a dozen years ago by M. Alge, now 
at the head of a large school for girls in 
Switzerland. It passed thru half a dozen 
editions, and an edition was made for Eng- 
lish schools by Mr. Walter Rippmann. Its 
success in England has been marked. It 
now comes to these shores under the edi- 
torship of Mr. Walter H. Buell, of the 
Hotchkiss school, Lakeville, Conn. After 
all the nice things that have been said 
about it abroad, it ought to have great 
vogue in this country. 

The main purpose of the author appears 
to be to induce his pupils to think in 
French from the very start. Every effort 
is made to keep the pupil from thinking 
horse when he says cheval. Neither in 
this, nor in Newson’s Second French Book, 
which follows, are there any exercises 
from English into French. This is in ac- 
cordance with the views of Prof. W. Vie- 


Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease. 
It originates in a scrofulous condition of 
the blood and depends on that condition, 


It often causes headache and dizziness, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, af- 
fects the vocal organs, disturbs the stomach, 

It is always radically and permanently 
cured by the blood-purifying, alterative 
and tonic action of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


This great medicine has wrought the most 
wonderful cures of all diseases depending, 
on scrofula or the scrofulous habit. 


Hoop’s PILLs are the best cathartic. 


Pears’ 


Soap in stick form; conven- 








ience and economy in shaving, 
It is the best and cheapest 


shaving soap in all the world. 


Sold all over the world. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY - - President 








“The Greatest of all the Companies.” 





Assets....... Sanesescenceoness $ 325,753,152 
income, 1900............... 60,582,802 
Paid Policy Holders,....... 540,479,809 


Insurance and Annuities,... 1,1 41,497,888 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


are the cheapest, handiest, mostsatisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you two 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
or with catalog containing complete 


*, L. KELttoce & Co.. 61 E. oth St.. N.Y. 
OUR NEW CATALOG 


is justissued. Nosuch fine catalog of teachers 
books was ever before issued. It describes the 
best books on Methods, Pedagogy, Recitations 
and om. Questionsand Answers,Sapplemen- 
tary Reading, Blackboard Stencils, etc.. etc. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
| 61 Bast Mite Mtrcet. NEW YORK. 
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Trial 
Relieved Piles. 


From Geo. C. Geick, Owens Mill, Mo : 
“Some time ago I bought a package of 
Pyramid Pile Cure for my wife who had 
suffered very much. The first trial did her 
more good than anything she has ever 
tried. It is just what is claimed for it, for 
it cured her completely.” For sale by all 
druggists, Little book “ Piles, Cause and 
Cure.” mailed free. Pyramid Drug Co., 
Marshall, Mich, 


‘ 699 Mapison AVE. 
Dr Victor c. Bell, New York City. 
Author of “Popular Essays on the Oare of the Teeth 
and Mouth” and “Our Teeth: How to Take 
Care of hem,” a supplementary reader 
wuich is ased in many schools. 
Announces that he is prepared to do first class dental work 
of every kind, especially 
Tooth Crowning, Bridge Work, and Building 
Up Teeth and Mouth 
Specia] prices to teachers. Appointments to suit the 
conveni of teachers may be ged 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
562 W. 25d St., N.Y. City. 


SS 
First 

















Latest and most progressive methods 
in dentistry. Preservation of original 
teeth a specialty. Established 1868. 
Appointments by mail or telephone in 
advance for visitors. 


BFST and Most. Economi- 
cal COFFEE GROWN t 33c. 


Requires only two-thirds 
the regular quantity. 
Always packed in abso- 
lutely One-Pound Air- 
Tight trade-mark bags, 
which preserves the 
strength and flavor for 
any length of time even 
after it has been opened. 
Good Drinking Coffees - 12c. and 15c. 
Very Fine Coffees - - - 18c.and 20c. 
TE AS Formosas, Oolongs, Mixed Ceylons. 
Japans, English Breakfasts, Youn 
Hyson, Gunpowders, Imperials, ane 
——— Assam. 
30c., 35c., and 50c. per lb. 


We make a specialty of selling the Finest 
Fancy Elyin Creamery 


BUTTER AT COST 


All Orders by Mail or Telephone (2451 Cortlandt) will 
receive prompt attention. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
P.O. Box 289. Cor. Church St. NEW YORK. 


WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


A place for the sick to be treated upon scientific 
principles without drugs and for B mn 
cures, also for those seeking rest and recupera- 
tion from tired and debilitated nerves and 
wasted energies. Healthful climate, mountain 
air. scenic beauty beyond compare. A Christian 
family home. Two lady physicians. Address, 


F. W. HVRD, M. D. 


Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 














tor, whose works upon phonetics are well 
known in all German schools: “Transla- 
tion into a foreign language is an art that 
does not concern the schools.” 

Both these books contain interesting 
illustrations and are very attractively got- 
ten up. A continuous story runs thru the 
Tak) book. (Newson & Company, New 

ork. 


In Stories of Ancient Peoples, a supple- 
mentary reader for schools, the author has 
presented sketches that will prove an ex- 
cellent preparation to the study of ancient 
Oriental history. The chapters are not 
intended as a continued narrative but 
present the features of several peoples 
The Egyptians. Babylonians, Hittites, Pho- 
nicians, and others are treated in a brief 
way, but in an interesting style, so that 
the youthful reader will have no difficulty 
retaining a picture of each. Miss Arnold 
has selected her stories carefully and 
each one gives a truthful pen picture of 
national traits. The children will be in- 
terested in the comparisons that are drawn 
and they will discover that these ancient 
peoples, were, after all, human beings with 
oddities as marked as those we notice in 
the people of our own day. As an early 
etnographical study this is a choice read- 
er. (American Book Company. Price, 
$0.50.) 


Interesting Notes. 


When buying Talcum Powder, insist 
upon getting Mennen’s, the original. 
Don’t take worthless substitutes, as they 
are liable to do harm. You will find the 
Mennen Talcum Powder positive relief 
for Prickly Heat, Chafing, Sunburn, and 
all affections of the skin. You can se- 
cure a free sample by writing to Gerhard 
Mennen Chemical Co., Newark, N. J. 


Comfort and Luxury in Traveling South. 


The Southern Railway announces for the 
traffic going South the most attractive 
schedules and through Pullman, Sleeping 
and Dining Car Service ever offered be- 
fore, operating its through trains over 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, from New 
York to Washington, connecting with this 
great Southern System which operates 
over its own rails through the entire 
South, touching every important city. 
The Direct Route with perfect through 
car service to Florida, New Orleans. 
Texas, Mexico, and California, affording 
excellent connections at Southern sea- 
ports with steamship lines for Cuban and 
Central American ports. For further in- 
formation call on or address Alex. S. 
Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, New 
York City. Offices, 271 and 1185 Broad- 
way. 


Great Train Under New Name. 


When the Southern Railway announces 
its winter schedule, its widely known and 
popular Florida train service between 
New York and St. Augustine, its famous 
New York and Florida Limited will have 
anew name. It will be called the South- 
ern Palm Limited, and in spite of the ele 
gance, luxury, and comfort afforded here- 
tofore, it will be demonstrated that the 
limit was not reached. The Pallman Com- 

any is building entirely new equipment 
or the train, the perfection of which in 
completeness of ———— and beauty, 
it is promised, will surpass anything that 
has ever been attempted in passenger car 
construction. : 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 


. WwW 800 has been used for 
OVER PIF STRAWS be Mi (ONS OF MOTHFRS 
TT eR aN SOOTHES the CHILD SOFT 
KNS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, 8 WIND 


he best for D (EA. Sold 
br Bra ro ys ev cosh at ie world. Besure and 
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inslow' Syrup" and .ake no other 
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Real Laces. 


Brussels, Honiton, Duchesse, Carrick-ma- 
cross, Irish Point and Limerick Laces. 
Real Lace Collars to Match. 


Fancy Neck Ruffs, Handmade Stocks, 
French Fichus. 


Ostrich Feather Boas. 
Handkerchiefs. 


Droadovory Ki 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates. 
Centrally Located and most converient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 

Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 
WM, TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors 


At the End of Your Journey you will find ita 
great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL, 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d 8ts. 
Ipposite Grand Central Depot, New Yor 
Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
200m, 8! OO per day ard Upwards. 


SPALDING'S ATHLETIC LIBRARY 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


0. 
29 Exercises with Pully Weights. H. S. Ander- 
son. 


72 Physical Training Simplified. No Apparatus 
82 How to Train Properly. 
84 The Care of the Body 
91 Warman’s Indian Club Exercises. 
101 Official. Croquet Guide. 
102 Ground Tumbling. 
104 The Grading of Gymnastic Exercises. 
106 Rules for Basket Bal) for Women. 
128 Indian Clubs and Dumb Bells [Campbell 
181 Howto Play Lawn Tennis. By Champion 


Price, 10 cts. per copy, postpaid 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER 


FREN C BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS for 
are used everywhere, Send to the pub- 














Teaching French 
lisher for copies for examination .. . 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 @ 853 SIXTH AVENUB, - NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application 





Librairie Francaise 


DANIEL V. WIEN, 


467 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 
Classical French literature Text-books. 
Conversational books for beginners. Latest 
importations from Paris. 

Catalegue sent on application. 
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“HOW TO TEACH” SERIES 


A Library of the Best Modern Methods. 





NEtEan numbers now ready, each devoted to a compact, concise 

discussion of the principles and methods of a particular branch. 
They are written from the schvo]-room standpoint and contain j.st the 
help the teacher most needs. Attractively printed on gcod paper, uni- 
formly bound in flexible cloth covers. 25 cents each. 


NO. AUTHOR 
1. How to Manage Busy Work - - - Kellogg 
2. How to Teach Botany - - - - es 
3. How to Teach Paper Folding . - Latter 
4, How to Teach Reading - - - Kellogg 
5. How to Make School-Room Charts - +4 
6. How to Teach Minerals - . -* Payne 
7. How to Teach Birds - - “ - : 
8. How to Teach Bugs and Beetles - - " 
9. How to Teach Fractions - -  - Kellogg 

10. How to Teach Clay Modeling - - “ 

11. How to Teach Primary Arithmetic - Seeley 

12. How to Teach Butterflies and Bees - Payne 

13. How to Teach History - - - - Elson 

14. How to Teach Composition Writing - Kellogg 

15. How to Teach Constructive Work - Codd 

16. How to Teach About Aquatic Life - Payne 

17. How to Teach About Trees - - - is 

18. How-to Be a Successful Teacher - - Kellogg 

19. How to Decorate the School-Room~— - Coburn 


IN PREPARATION: 
20. How to Teach Geography - . - - 
21. How to Teach Physiology - . - 
22. How to Teach Penmanship - 
28. How to Teach Spelling . . - 





Write vs for special terms on the set. An egent wantedin every town. 
Every teacher needs a set of these interesting, practical books. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York 





LIBRARIES For TEACHERS 


[It should need no argument to convince any one en- 

tering the profession of teaching with any serious- 
ness, that a reasonably complete library of education is 
an essential. We have arranged eight groups of books 
to constitute our libraries; each library is reasonably 
complete in the field it is designed to occupy, and the 
purchaser will feel the satisfaction of having a set of 
books that will answer al] his ordinary requirements, 
Of the eight libraries that we offer, some aim to cover 
the whole ground of theoretical and practical Pedagogy, 
some deal with methods chiefly, and one is devoted to 
School Entertainment. 


Kellogg’s Teachers’ Library 





19vyolumes- - - - - 22.00 
Kelloge’s Smaller | ibrar 
bed = - - - ° bet - #10.00 
Reading Circle Library 
Wyoljumes - - - = = = = = = = 89.00 
Teachers’ Professional Library 
volumes - - - ble Lika” eee BP” Sie ONS $3.25 
Teachers’ Manuals Library 
2volumes - - ole tle Ue 4 ates 83.75 
Teachers’ Working Library 
20 volumes - - - - - - - - - - $6.00 


(For Grammar Grade, Intermediate and District schvul I'eachers.) 


Primary Teachers’ Working Library 

SOWemINOS = 8 i a ee #6.00 
School Entertainment Library 

SU VOINMAS. © oie eS) pee ele $5.00 

These libraries are all sold upon the insta!lment plan, which 


‘enables a library to be secured at once upon a small cash pay-: 


ment, and, by the saving of a few cents each day, to be paid 
for in a limited period. For full terms and particulars write to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St , New York. 





EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


HOME STUDY IN EDUCATION 





2aa Saxt-Book ot 
Pedagesy and Culture 
io T - Nermal 
raining Classes, Read! 
Circles and Meme Study 3 A} 





~ field. 











eral Culture. 





education which have become indispensable to those who aim for an 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 1090:-is02 


DUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS has been published for twelve years. It has no rival in its own 
It has received the approval of nearly every educational leader in the country. It has been 
adopted for teachers’ professional study and largely read in states so widely divergent in conditions as 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, Washington. 
and principals in hundreds of cities and towns from the largest to the smallest. 
broad, carefully-planned, thoro course of reading for teachers. 
its purpose is to enlarge the teacher’s knowledge of the history, principles, and methods of 


It is each year adopted by superintendents 
It aims to provide a 
This course covers Pedagogy and Gen- 


permanent success in teaching; 


and also to provide a systematic plan of study in history, art, and civics, tending to broaden the teacher’s horizon and make his 
work in the school-room of greater value. The following plans are made for the next year: 


OUTLINE FOR, 1901+1902-PEDAGOGY 


Two'general lines of work will be continued, as in the past— 
pedagogy and general culture, In the department of pedagogy the 
plan will be to devote each issue to the consideration of a single 
subject, looking at it both from the theoretical and practical 
standpoint and allowing for extensive as well as intensive study. 
These will be the principal topics: 

September.—Aims and Purposes of Education, 

October.—Principles of Educational Method. 

November.— The Art and the Object of Questioning. 

December.—Attention. 


The basis of the study for this month will be Hughes’ “ Securing and 





Retaining Attention,” which will be printed in full with the December 
namber. 

Fanuary.—Principles of School Management, 

february.—Child Study Plans for Teachers. 

March.—History of Educational Theories. . 

With the issue we shall publish complete, Browning's “ Educational 
Theories,” which will thus become the text for the March Study.’ 

A pril.—Essentials in a Course of Study for Elementary Schools. 

ay.—Educational Co-operation: (a) in a community; (b in 

a school. 

Fune.—Topics for Pedagogical Discussion. 


GENERAL CVLTVRE 


In the department of General Culture the study embraces (1), 8 concise xt ecmprehersive review of the politica) develcy mert cf the 
r 


United States in the nineteenth century This departments ce nevcted b 
istory. (2). a series of studies on the work of tbe wor 


class workin U. 8 bi 
selected as the basis for this study. These three courses, 


every teacher who will take them. Order at once and be; with 


.E. Chancellor and will ke a splerdid+ryyiemertio the venal 


upt 
beréat painters. Severa)] of the bert kni wn moesterpieces have been 
egoey. aisters. art, can not fail to become a source of great pleature and yrcfit to 
eptember. 


‘PRICE ONLY $1.00 A YEAR. 


*,* Every subscriber to THE INSTITUTE or PRIMARY SCHOOL should also take this great Home Study. 
of $1.80 is made for the two periodicals to one address, provided remittance is at one time. 


A special club rate 
New booklet describing the maga- 


zine and its work sent free on application. Correspondence is desired with superintendents and principals. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 


61 FE. 9th St., New York 





ca 


' Oldest and best knownin U. 8. Recommends skilled teach- 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions Filled, 4,000 astern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. | fh Telephone. Boston 775-2 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL FREE. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 156 Fifth Ave., New York City, N.Y. 208 Mich. Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

1505 Pa. Ave.. Washington, D. O. 414 baeery 1 Bidg., Minneapolis. 4 Evans Bldg.» skaloosa, Ia 

538 Cooper Bidg., Denver, Col. 420 Parrott Bldg.San Francisco, Cal. 55 Stimson Blk. 08 Angeles, Cal, 
must be filled promptly. September and Octo~ 


UNEXPECTED VACANCIE ber are especially good months for securing 


first-class positions on short notice. Grade teachers in demand. Address 
Cc, J. ALBERT, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building. CHICAGO. 














occur during the fall and winter months and 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave... NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 


Ss SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 


65 5% Ave. NY. CO. 



















P. V. HUYSSOON, 
JOHN ©. ROCKWELL, { Props: 


3 East 14th St., New York 





SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
EsTABLISHED 1855. 





ers in all departments. Informs parents of suitable schools. 


SEPTEMBER PLACES porercomsscrgent sitention.f yon can consider 


‘. KELLOGG’S BUREAU. More places in this year for 
ive teachers than ever before. 
H. S. KELLOGG, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


t= PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ?°8*4°*S¢,, york 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY {revides Schools of all Grades with Competent 


tions. Harcan P, Frenon, 8! Cuaret Srreet, Acwany, N.Y 


Robertson’s Teachers’ Agency, 


Equitable Bldg, Memphis, Tenn. Has filled vacancies in 19 States. Faithful and efficient service 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families,Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses. for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Cali 
% Address —, .. J. YOUNG-FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union 

uare ew ork. 




















Incorporated 1851. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Joun A Hatt, President. Henry 8. Lee, Vice-President. Henry M. Paris, Secretary. 


GEN YEARS’ PROGRESS, 
1890 1900 


Percentage 
Gains of Gains 











Premium Income..............6.seseees $2,214,552.42 $4,824,529.74 $2, 809,977.82 117.86 
income from Interest and Rents...... 508,096.10 1,072,685.14 564,589.04 111,11 

PAN ss sd facedcoccoscae’ $2,722,648.52 $5,897,164.88 $3,174,516.36 116.60 
Assets December 31...........cccsecccce $11,252,639.54 $26,245,622.04 14,992,982.50 133.24 
Amount Insured December 31.......... $63,290 789.00 $136,238,923.00 72,948,134 00 115.26 
Surplus December 31.................0 $870,581.77 $2,324,635.51 $1,454 053.74 167.02 


Since its organization The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. has paid toits policyholdersin 
Death Claims, $20 163,430.97 Endowments Matured, 3 370,018 00 Dividends, 9,559,142.03 


Assets Dec. 31,1900,§26,245,622.04 | Liabilities,§23,920,986.53 | Surplus,$2,324,635.15 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR LITERAL 
HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- New Oopyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides —Price ucedto | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56centseach. . 


Send Verone, + DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 














Just Out. The Practical Study of 
COMMON MINERALS 


Abook for ScHoots. 67 pages. 6Maps. 5Illus. 
Heavy paper covers, postpaid, 60c. Circular free. 
Roy HoprinG, Publ’r, 129 Fourth Av., N. Y. City. 


SCHOOL BELLS coutete "pats 
msstiane BEcL FOUNDRY, Batimsrerid 


WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


A place for the sick to be treated upon scientific 
principles without drugs and for permanent 
cures, also for those seeking rest and recupera- 
tion from tired and debilitated nerves and 
wasted energies. Healthful climate, mountain 
air, scenic beauty beyond compare. A Christian 
family home. Two lady physicians. Address, 


F. W. HURD, M. D. 


Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa 


MEMORY 


How to Improve It. 


Dr. Edward Pick was for many years 
the most eminent authority on memory 
and the means of improving it. His cele- 
brated course of lectures was given before 
colleges and universities, teachers and 
professional men and women, and was 
highly praised. Just before his death 
he put these lectures into book form 
for the first time. The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of a good memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all. There is no doubt but that with this 
book and careful observance of its instruc. 
tion, the memory may be greatly im- 
proved, 











Price, $1.00 Net. 


E L. KELLOGG & CO,, “"sew'verr.** 


Our new Teachers’ Catalog seni free on 
vequest. E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 E. oth St., New York 








REST WHILE WRITING. DURING VACATION IS THE TIME TO APPRECIATE 


ESTERBROOK’S 





TURNED-UP POINT PENS. 


Such ease—such comfort! You rest while writing—a perfect enjoyment. Nos. 256, 531, 477, 1876. 


Ask Stationer. 15e Other Styles. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., ¥20 B28 e 
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NOW READY: 


IN THE INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH. 


By Largin Dunton, LL.D., late Head Master, Boston Normal School, and Aucustus H. KEL.eEy. 
Master Lyman School, Boston. Beautifully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES. 


For the lower grammar grades, and designed to precede the ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
GRAMMAR SCHOO , by the same authors, and published last season. 

These two books form a complete course for ‘Grammar Schools. Being from the pen of these 
well-known, experienced and succersfu! educators, they willat once command attention. Teach- 
ers and Superintendents looking for the best will do well to examine these new language text- 
books. Samples mailed for 20 a each. 

or third and fourth grades. 
DUNTON & KELLEY’S FIRST BOOK. Beautifully illustrated. Price, 40 cents 

Can be used earlier than the usual text-book, and precede a 7 course in English language. 
Sample copy, 20 cents. ORRESPONDENCE SOLICITE 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO0., - - Boston, New York, Chicago. 


Some Birds the Children 
Should Know. 


Every child should be familiar with our Common Native 
Birds. Such an opportanity may | be eiyen them through 
our new Audubon Charts ich show fifty-six of 
the most important wild birds n characteristic attitudes 
and natural colors, 

A full descriptive hand-book 
furnished free with each chart. 


Price, per Chart, 
Postpaid, $1.30. 


THE PRANG 
EDUCATIONAL 
COMPANY 









NEW YORE: 5 West 18th 8t. 


BOSTON: 110 Boylston St, 

















E. FABER: 


PENHOLDERS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 
Etc., Etc., 
FOR SCHOOL USE. 








Perfection Writing Crayon No. 312 


For School Crayons of all kinds we have the best. We are now offering something new: 


THE PERFECTION SCHOOL CRAYON 


These crayons are put up either for paper or blackboard use. They are of the very 
best quality made, satisfaction guaranteed. This crayon, for writing purposes, is 
especially adapted for the primary school and the Vertical Hand Writing System. 
Our Wax Crayons are put up in gross boxes, assorted or solid colors. Write for 
samples to the 


STANDARD CRAYON CO., 


500-517 Eastern Avenue, - e 


GILLOTTS PENS 


FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 35I and 1047 (Multiscript) 
FOR GRAMMAR GRADES: Numbers 604 E. F., 303 and 1047 (Multiscript) 
. oi. Numbers 1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 
For Vertical thoy! : 1047 (Multiscript), and 1065, 1066, 1067 
Highest Prize at every Paris Exposition, and at Chicago. THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 
é JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent 


LYNN, MASS. 














is the name of a catalog fully describing about 400 

of the best teachers’ books on methods of teaching all 

subjects, on potet; poration books; school en- 
ac 


HELPS FOR 
TEEN Samah tetenieee 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Puoltshers, 61 E. 9th St.. New York. 


CHICAGO: 207 Michigan Ave. 
| 


| 


























Relieves Exhaustion 











When weary, languid, com- 
pletely exhausted and worn 
out, there is nothing so re- 
freshing and invigorating as 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It’s revivifying effect will 
throw off the depression that 
accompanies exhaustion and 
nervousness; strengthen and 
clear the brain and impart 
new life and vigor to the 
entire system. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 














Genuine bears name “‘Horsrorp’s” on label. 








tone NERS SA RN 2, a URNS 





Elgin Watches 


are tested and tried by extreme 
heat and cold at the factory and 
adjusted to withstand varying 
temperatures. 


Genuine Ruby Jeweled Elgins 


are sold by all Jewelers in sizes 
and styles to suit, and at reason- 
able prices. 


As n Figin Watch always has the 
> engraved on the 
Salad > guammeed. 


Booklet Free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
ELGIN, . ILL. 








